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PROGRESS OF THE WAR OUTLINED 


U-BOATS TRY TO TERRORIZE U. S. 


OST readers will already know 
M before this reaches them that 
the Huns have shown their hand 

ew by bringing their U-boat piracies 
ght to our doors and sinking numer- 
; ships along our Atlantic coast. 
owing the Huns, our people expected 

h tactics, but knowing also how 
they failed to make those tactics suc- 
ed in the case of England, they have 
fused to be alarmed or panic-stricken 

d are aceepting this new. develop- 
ent as a regular part of the war. Ger- 
iny launched her “ruthless” subma- 
ie campaign Feb. 1, 1917; she pro- 
iimed that she would sink a million 

s of ships a month and would bring 
igland to her knees with starvation in 
three months. Over 16 months have 
passed since then and the von Tirpitz- 
1 boasts and threats have not been 
fulfilled. “Schrecklichkeit” or horri- 
bleness and terrorism is a fixed part of 
the Hun system of warfare and it is 
robably the best they can do, but if 
ie Britons, cooped up on their tiny is- 
ts right within a stone’s throw of the 
lun country, could not be terrorized 
to submission it is hard to see what 
basis the kaiser and his butchers have 
for imagining that they can make meth- 
ods win with us which failed with the 
british, Really Germany began her war 


most spectacular was the two trips of 
the merchant submarine Deutschland 
and the visit of the war submarine 
U-53 to our shoresin 1916. The Deutsch- 
land ran the allied blockade and 
brought small but rich cargoes to Bal- 


had submarines that could make the 
long voyage from home and back again 
without asking any odds of neutrals or 
stopping anywhere for supplies. There 
is nothing very remarkable about such 
voyages; for the greater part of the 
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First Hun Airplane Brought Down by Our Aviators in France. Numerous Others Have 














Been Bagged Since—as Many as Four in a Single Day—and We're Just Getting Started. 


timore. The U-53 went into Newport, 
R, L, one of our chief naval rendezvous 
and torpedo-stations, and then went 
right out and sank six vessels in quick 
succession close to the Massachusetts 











Train of American-Made Armored Motor-Cars, Manned by 
Hundreds of These Cars Are Now on the Way. 


\ny Point Threatened by Invaders. 


on the United States at the same time 
that she began her war on. the other 
alles, namely back in 1914. She com- 

itted a long series of acts against us 
“hich were designed to scare us into 
ceping out of the war. One of the 
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Belgians, Ready to Speed to 


shore. The purpose of those visits of 
course was to show us what Germany 
could do with her U-boats. The U-53 
took in no fuel or other supplies at 
Newport, and this was intended as an 
object-lesson proving that Germany 


way the U-boat travels on the surface, 
at moderate speed, and only submerges 
when there is occasion for it, so that 
the fuel is conserved. But after all is 
said and done, this U-boat terrorism 
isn’t a very paying success. The Ger- 
mans boasted when the Deutschland 
came here that they would soon be hav- 
ing great fleets of such undersea boats 
traversing the seas, defying the allied 
blockade and carrying on Germany’s 
trade without let or hindrance. The 
Pathfinder denounced those claims at 
the time and-branded them as having 
no standing, and what has the fact 
been? The fact was that the two Ger- 
man merchant submarines Deutschland 
and Bremen came to grief “somewhere” 
and those boasted fleets of great under- 
sea merchant steamers never material- 
ized, and none of the German war sub- 
marines ever came back to renew their 
raids on shipping. These U-boat opera- 
tions at long distances from home can 
be carried on only by extreme efforts, 
and in a military way they are not 
worth what they cost. They are a 
part of the scheme of intimidation, but 
as Secretary of the Navy Daniels says 
this plan will be a “dismal failure.” The 
bringing of the Hun warfare home to 
this country will have a good effect by 
rousing Americans to the danger and 
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getting them to take a more determined 
interest in the war. Already the 
U-boat raids on our coasts have stimu- 
lated enlistments. One incidental ef- 
fect of them is that a good many pro- 
Germans who couldn’t refrain from ex- 
ulting over these raids have been nab- 
bed by the authorities and put where 
they belong. It is not known how many 
of the U-boats are operating in our 
waters. Two have been identified, 
namely the U-37 and U-151. Both are 
modern submarines about 260 feet long, 
but neither belongs to the new “cruis- 
er” class. There may be others at work 
or lurking along the lanes of ocean 
traffic, for where one can go others 
can go. It is likely that these boats are 
also laying mines, for strange mines 
have been picked up. It is also quite 
possible that they have with them 
knock-down airplanes which can be 
put together and launched if an oppor- 
tunity offers. There is a chance that 
New York and other coast cities, or 
even Washington, might be bombed. 

Precautions are being taken against 
such things. Lights in coast cities are 
being “doused”, At Washington great 
batteries of searchlights have criss- 
crossed the skies nightly for months in 
search of possible Hun fliers. 

It would not be necessary for the 
U-boats to return to home base for a 
long time, as they renew their fuel and 
other supplies from the vessels they 
sink. A sailor on one of the U-boats 
said that his boat had been out from 
home about two months and that it 
left home prepared for a six-months 
tour and expected to hang about our 
waters a couple of months. This may or 
may not be accurate. 


Aim is to Stop Transports. 


At this writing a dozen or so of our 
ships have been sunk—all these but 
three being small freight schooners. 
‘the Huns of course are after bigger 
game than that; what they want to do 
is to sink some of our transports loaded 
with soldiers going over there. 

We are now using a big fleet of seized 
steamers that were Teuton ocean fliers 
before the war. The largest of these is 
the famous Vaterland, the biggest ship 
in the world—re-named the Leviathan. 
Though the Hun crews thought they 
had saboted this and their other steam- 
ers so that they could not be put in use 
by us, our experts soon repaired them 
and made them actually better than 
the Germans themselves originally 
yaade them. 

It is commonly reported that the Le- 
viathan. alone carries from 8000 to 
12,000 soldiers at a time, and makes 
from two to three round trips a month. 
The Germans before the war boasted 
that this steamer was unsinkable, and 
it certainly would be a grim joke on 
them if they were confronted with the 
chance of trying to sink it—their own 
finest ship. So thorough are the safe- 
guards thrown around loaded trans- 
ports, however, that there is very small 
chance of their being gunk. 

The U-boat raids will have no effect 
in blocking the sending of our troops to 

i 


France; in fact it will only stimulate 
us to greater efforts and keener vigi- 
lance. So the kaiser and his ghouls will 
again be doomed to disappointment. 
We can assume that many of these tac- 
tics are adopted by the Huns mainly 
for the purpose of appeasing the peo- 
ple at home, who have to be constantly 
cheered up and baited along by hearing 
tales of great Hun achievements. 

A number of men from the destroyed 
vessels were held prisoners on one of 
the U-boats for 11 days, in order that 
they might not give the alarm and make 
it known that the Hun sharks were in- 
festing our coasts. The prisoners re- 
port that they received courteous treat- 
ment. The Hun officers spoke good 
English and seemed to be ashamed of 
the part they were being required to 
play. When there was plenty of time 
they tried to show that they were not 
altogether devoid of “humanity”, and 
in one case they even let*a ship cap- 
tain go back to his ship for a fine 
umbrella before bombs were attached 
to the side of the craft and it was 
blown up. 

The Huns have used a torpedo only 
once during these raids, as so far re- 
ported. They employ bombs or guns 
to sink their victims, as these are much 
cheaper than torpedoes-.and a lot of 
such explosives can be carried, while 
the limit of torpedoes is a dozen or so 
at most. “ 

The biggest vessel so far sunk by 
the Huns in these raids was the 8000- 
ton Porto Rico liner Carolina. She had 
aboard 220 passengers and a crew of 
130. These were sent adrift in small 
boats. Among them were women and 
children; all had harrowing experienc- 
es, many being afloat for many hours 
before they were picked up by rescu- 
ers. 

A Porto Rican girl, Elena Virola, 
passed through a terrible ordeal. She 
was on her way to this country with 
her fiance to be married. He was 
drowned and for 10 hours she was 
buoyed up by clinging to his body, and 
was rescued unconscious. The total 
death toll from the raids is at present 
uncertain, 

It is now known that the U-boats had 
been lying in wait off the Delaware 
capes since May 21. Various accounts 
had been given by incoming skippers 
about sighting submarines and it was 
even reported that several schooners 
had been found mysteriously destroy- 
ed, but these tales were discounted. 

Of course our naval, air and other 
forces at once began combing the seas 
in search of the Hun sharks; one of 
our destroyers caught up with one but 
it escaped by diving. It is somewhat 
like hunting for a needle in a haystack 
to search for such tiny craft in such an 
expanse of sea, especially when they 
can hide on the first alarm by sub- 
merging. However, the allies have per- 
fected methods of detecting their pres- 
ence, locating them, and bombing them, 
and in due time they will be “got”, 
though of course they may meantime 
cause a large amount of damage. 

The second edition of the great Ger- 


man drive in France has resulted jp 
fresh gains for them. The most jn- 
portant one is a wide wedge they have 
pushed into the allied front between 
Soissons and Reims. This has brought 
them to the river Marne, and at this 
writing they occupy the north bank of 
that river for 15 miles. 


Battle Still on in France. 


The Marne runs into the Seine near 
Paris, and the Marne valley is the nat- 
ural roadway into Paris from the east 
The Germans have still not reached the 
positions they occupied in their first 
great drive on Paris, in 1914. The bat 
tle at that time which resulted in hur! 
ing them back was called the battle ot! 
the Marne. In order to distinguish th: 
present similar battle the French ar 
calling this the battle for Paris. 

Of course the main objective of th: 
Germans is always Paris; that is th 
heart of France and though its captu 
would, not bring the French to terms 
it would admittedly be the greatest sin 
gle victory of the whole war for the 
Germans. Many observers are stil! 
counting on the Germans advancing so 
far into the allied territory that they 
will pocket themselves and expos: 
themselves to a smashing flank or cir- 
cling movement. 

If Gen. Foch has enough, reserves at 
his command he may be able to pla) 
this trump card, just as it was played 
in 1914, and turn the Hun victory into 
disaster. There has been no end of 
speculation as to how many reserves 
the allies have and where they are, but 
the truth is that no outside observer 
has any way to know these things. 

It doesn’t look as if Foch had any 
very great reserves to call on, for w: 
keep hearing that the allies wére com- 
pelled to yield many important places 
because of being so greatly outnum- 
bered and because their own line was 
thinly held by troops who had been 
fighting for days and were completely) 
spent. It hardly seems as if Foch would 
keep holding back his reserves under 
such circumstances—and yet that may 
be exactly what he is doing, for he is 
a man of deeds and not of words. * 

Anyway, the allies are holding the 
Germans very well, and the invaders 
will find that though it is only 40 miles 
to Paris and they can see the Eiffel tow 
er from the heights, “it’s a long way to 
go” to their goal. Both flanks of the 
allied line are still holding. Amiens on 
the north is still firmly held by them in 
spite of repeated hammer-blows from 
the Huns. And Reims—or the ruins of 
that once beautiful cathedral city—is 
also still in their hands, though it is 
now more than half surrounded by th 
Germans and it may have to be given 
up any time. 


Our Boys Help Hold Huns. 


The Germans so far in this new driv 
have used their artillery very little: 
most of their advances have been mac 
by the aid of great deluges of mustard- 
gas, followed up by successive waves 
of infantry, machine-guns, etc. Mus 


- tard-gas is a liquid at ordinary tem- 
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peratures but as soon as the sun grows 
hot, it evaporates and becomes over- 
powering, so that even gas-masks are 
not effective against it. 

By flooding a low place with gas it 
is thus possible to make it untenable, 
almost without resorting to “any real 
fighting. After a while the gas becomes 
dissipated and the enemy can advance 
and occupy the new position. 

Though the allies can beat the Huns 
at their own gas game in some cases, 
it is the Huns who are choosing the 
places and times of the fighting now 
and they have the advantages on their 
side. It is the fate of the allies to have 
to fight a defensive fight and make the 
best of a very difficult situation and 
hold an enemy who is able to throw 
almost unlimited numbers of troops 
into the breach. 

It is a glorious fact that the soldiers 
of the United States are present on the 
fighting front in numbers suflicient to 
make themselves felt—though in far 
smaller numbers than should be. Our 
boys are eager for the fight and they 
are winning splendid honors by the 
way they are taking hold of every 
branch of the war business. They are 
not saving themselves or leaving it to 
someone else to win the war but are 
going right into the thickest of it, shoul- 
der to shoulder with the brave and self- 
sacrificing French and British. 

They have had the distinction of 
helping the French to block the Huns 
on the Marne, near Chateau Thierry, in 
a desperate battle. They reached this 
scene cf danger by forced marches and 
arrived in time to give much-needed 
aid, at a point where the Huns had 
made their nearest advance toward 
Paris. 

Our boys at the front are earning a 
reputation for getting what they go af- 
ter. They delivered the Huns a smash- 
ing blow in a clean-cut little battle at 
Cantigny, about five miles northwest of 
Mondidier—another point where the 
invaders were within 50 miles of Paris 
and were using every possible means 
to push forward. 

The Huns in this battle employed 
series of gas-bomb batteries which were 
connected with electric wires so they 
could be fired simultaneously. Our boys, 
protected by a powerful barrage, went 
right forward into the village, tackled 
the Huns in their retreats and blew 
them up with grenades or stuck them 
with bayonets. In one big cavern un- 





der the castle several hundred of them 
were found massed, and a lot of them 
were sent to their reckoning and the 
rest taken prisoner. 

The capture of Cantigny brought 
Sreat praise from the French, who 


cried to our soldiers, “Bons Ameri- 
cains; battu les Boches!”—meaning 
“Good Americans; lick the Huns!” The 
allied lines were extended to a depth 
of nearly a mile, for a length of over 
a mile, and an observation point was 
retaken which was of great value to 
the enemy. 

Many stories of individual heroism 
and daring in this battle are told. One 
of our officers was so “game” that he 
kept on fighting and didn’t realize that 
his left arm had been shot off until his 
attention was called to it. The Huns 
showed quijte an anxiety to avoid run- 
ning up against the American cold 
steel, which they are learning to fear, 
and one of them actually surrendered 
to a newspaper correspondent. 

It was learned that the German 
troops in that region had been ordered 
specially to take American prisoners at 
all cost, so as to pump them about the 
size of our forces, etc. But the shoe 
was on the other foot for though we 
took upward of 200 prisoners, not one 
of our men was left in their hands, 

The German authorities, with their 
usual preference for falsehood, report- 
ed this battle to their people at home 
but belittled it and made no mention at 
all of American troops. Their policy is 
to fool their people still by making 
them believe that there are no Ameri- 
cans to speak of in France. 

Such crude methods would not work 
with any people who had much individ- 
uality or intelligence, but the Germans 
are so used to believing what is told 
them that they will gulp down any- 
thing. Baron Munchausen, you remem- 
ber, was a German, and he has been 
taken as a model by the Prussian war- 
lords. 
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New York Times.—At present it is only 
too clear that the fuel administration ex- 
pects to fail again, and is preparing to put 
the responsibility for failure on other 
shoulders than its own. 





St. Louis Post-Dispatch—If it is found 
that there were grafters in the aircraft ad- 
ministration can the blue sky law be in- 
voked against them? 





Detroit Free Press——One way to get a 
trip to Europe this summer is to join the 
American army or navy. 





Providence Journal.—The captain of a 
requisitioned Dutch ship, on being asked 
whether he felt bitter at the action of the 
allied governments in taking over Hol- 
land’s merchant vessels, said: “The Amer- 
icans and the British have never torpedoed 


my ships, but the Germans have torpedoed 
two ships under me.” That is a distinction 
on which it would be difficult to lay too 
much stress in discussing the treatment 
meted out to neutrals by belligerents in 
the present war. 





Schenectady Union-Star.—It is beginning 
to look as if the enormous spread of the 
English language made necessary by the 
war work in all lands were fast making 
this tongue nearly universal. 


Topeka Capital—TIn the few months of 
federal control, practically everything that 
for twenty years the government has said 
the railroads should not do, and that it 
made it illegal for them to do, the govern- 
ment, in taking over their lines, has al- 
ready done or announces that it itself will 


do. 





Baltimore Sun.—Russia will be the worst 
taste in Germany’s mouth she has ever 
had before long. 





Memphis Commercial-Appeal.—None of 
those dollar-a-year war workers has asked 
for higher wages, because, you see, they 
don’t have to live on the dollar. 





Cincinnati Enquirer—The department of 
labor announces in the Official Bulletin 
that “Felix Frankfurter has been appoint- 
ed to link up the various activities of the 
department of labor.” 


Anaconda Standard.—About time for the 
kaiser to congratulate the crown prince on 
something again—say for his strategy in 
keeping out of harm’s way. 





New York Evening Post.—Our mathemat- 
ical artist has figured out that every dis- 
charge of the 75-mile gun, at-a cost of 
$5,000 kills on an average one French 
mother and child by shell fire and a dozen 
German mothers and children by starva- 
tion. 

New York World.—With all the obstina- 
cy of a vain and narrow man, Kaiser Wil- 
helm remembers that he set out for Paris 
forty-six months ago and did not get 
there; so every little while he makes a 
fresh start. 





Brooklyn Standard-Union.—It is a fact 
that a good many modern factories would 
be better suited for school purposes than 
some of the antique schools. 





Boston Transcript. — Austria-Hungary 
signs away her independence of action. 
This is the Mitteleuropa which is born of 
the conference at the German great head- 
quarters. It is a Napoleonic Central Eu- 
rope, with William II in the place of Napo- 
leon, and Berlin in the pl- Paris. 





Detroit Free Press.—France has sentenc- 
ed another traitor to death. The United 
States is the only country where traitors 
may joy ride. 





Anaconda Standard.—As one result of his 
conference with the kaiser, Emperor 
Charles of Austria feels as happy and con- 
tented as a rat in a trap. 
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THe ESSENCE OF CURRENT AVTAIRS 


A Summary for Busy Readers, of the Significant Doings and Discussions of the Day 








Will Get Rake-Off from Profiteers. 


ONGRESS is buckling down again 
to business for the purpose of 
shaping up another law for rais- 

ing war revenues, as instructed by the 
president. Most of the preliminary work 
on highly technical legislation of this 
sort is done by small groups of experts, 
in the committee-rooms, and this detail 
work takes time. 

It is generally agreed that the new 
tax bill will include big increases in 
the taxes to be levied on “excess prof- 
its’—that is profits which run above 
a certain reasonable rate. As under 
the present law, the rate of taxation will 
increase as the rate of profit increases, 
so that where the rate of profit is exor- 
bitant the government will take a large 
part of the amount. 

Under the existing law the tax is 60 
per cent on all profits which are 33 per 
cent or more on the capital employed, 
In England and the other warring coun- 
tries the taxation on excessive profits 
is much higher still. There are many 
officials, officers and advisers in this 
country from England and France es- 
pecially and it is partly as a result of 
their urging that our government is 
going to boost the tax rates on every- 
thing that can be classed as profiteering. 
It is very logically argued that those 
who are making huge profits as a result 
of the war or during the war should 
be willing to give to the government 
most if not all of these profits above a 
fair percentage. 

Republicans as well as Democrats in 
congress are mostly in favor of squeez- 
ing as much revenue as possible out of 
the profiteers. But there is such a thing 
as killing the goose that lays the golden 
egg, and that would be poor policy un- 
less the government is ready to shut up 
private exterprises entirely and nation- 
alize all industry at once. In that case 
the government would get no taxes, but 
on the other hand it would get the bene- 
fit of the pr its. 

Theoretically there are not supposed 
to be any profiteers; the war was to 
be carried on without allowing the 
schemers and grafters to make fortunes 
out of it—but as a matter of fact a new 
generation of millionaires are growing 
1p like weeds in a garden after a week 
of warm rains. Uncle Sam hates to go 
so far as to say that people shall not 
make any profits during the war, for 
that might strike too close to home in 
many cases and raise embarrassing 
questions. 

The government must have unlimited 
supplies of all sorts, and if it is going to 
get these and get them quick it must 
allow pretty liberal profits. There is 
nothing that will make people get up 
and dust like holding a dollar in front 
of them; moral suasion, patriotic fer- 
vor ete. will work with some, but the 
ordinary average moftal must see and 


feel the wherewithal coming before he 
will exert himself to the utmost. 

The government has been strongly 
urged to fix the price of cotton so as 
to hold that staple down, but it has 
been thought best to let it soar as it will, 
in the hope that the high price will 
stimulate production. It would seem as 
if the same logic should be applied to 
wheat but the government has decided 
otherwise, and it probably knows more 
about the situation than the rest of 
us do, 

However, it is a good bargain if 
Uncle Sam can place vast contracts for 
war materials and then get back in 
“excess” taxes the bulk of the profits 
made on them, The bigger the profits 
are, the bigger rake-off he gets, and it 
is almost as good as the perpetual-mo- 
tion scheme which consists in a pump 
that is worked by a water wheel which 
pumps up the water to run itself. Re- 
formers and supermen might wish to see 
all profits abolished—but then there 
would be too little left to tax; the 
water would cease to flow and the 
mill wheel would stop. 

So Uncle Sam allows these gigantic 
profiteering “melons” to grow and ex- 
pand, knowing that when they are ripe 
he can cut them and take the luscious 
heart out of them and let those who may 
worry over the rinds and the seeds. 
He has full data as to what is going on, 
for all corporations, business concerns 
and individuals with incomes of $1000 
or more have to make full reports to the 
internal revenue authorities. 

It is said that all profits above acertain 
low minimum will be cut into by Uncle 
Sam with a crosscut saw—and the tax 
experts in congress are now engaged 
on sharpening the teeth of this saw. As 
the president indicated i-. his recent ad- 
dress to congress, a larger portion of 
the cost of the war will have to be raised 
by taxation, in order to avoid the evils 
of over-inflation which would result if 
too large a share of it was raised in the 
form of loans. 

The radicals in both parties are es- 
pecially anxious to see the profiteers 
squeezed to the limit. Senator Borah 
of Idaho, Rep., says that the man who 
“claims the protection of the American 
flag, who professes loyalty to the gov- 
ernment and at the same time takes 
advantage of the nation’s peril to in- 
crease his private gains is infinitely 
lower than the foreign spy who takes 
his life in his hands for his own gov- 
ernment.” And he adds that if congress 
doesn’t soak it to these fellows it “will 
receive at the hands of posterity that 
which it will deserve—its curses and 
anathemas.” 

Col. Bryan in his Commoner insists 
that “wealth ‘must bear its share” of 
the cost of carrying on the war. “The 
income tax should be increased and the 
excess profits tax made heavier’, he 
thinks. “The soldier gives his all; why 


should anyone be allowed to grow yj 
out of the war profits while the ma; 
stint themselves’ to carry on the war 
he asks. 


Bolsheviks Shout Against “Profiteerin 


While there are plenty of good r 
sons for taxing the profiteers and t¢} 
making industry bear a good shar 
the war burden, it is also true that 
bolsheviks, pacifists and trouble-ma! 
are taking advantage of this “profit 
ing” issue in order to obstruct the 
There is not a single . ae of this bo! 
vik class in the country who is 
howling loudly for the heavy taxatio 
the “profiteers”. They take up this 
not because they want to see the 
vigorously prosecuted but because |! 
think that the war industries can 
hampered under the guise of attack 
the profiteers, 

They argue that “wealth” must 
made to pay for the war, because |! 
believe that in that way the proper! 
holders ec:.n be relieved of their | 
longings and that the masses will t! 
benefit by the dividing up of this 
cumulated wealth without having 
work for it. Such doctrines ap): 
strongly to the rank and file, and « 
pecially to the ignorant aliens who t 
toward socialism and anarchism. 

On the other hand many leaders 
pointing out the danger of saddling | 
large a part of the war cost on the p 
ple of today. Obviously if the peo; 
of today must give work and mo! 
and limb and-even life to win a vict 
for freedom, and are also called on 
carry the financial burden of the vw 
it is likely to break us and leave us 
the mercy of the Huns, who will di 
tate the same sort of “peace” whi 
they imposed on the Russians and R 
manians, 

Then we will indeed have to | 
dearly for the war, for in addition 
our expenses we will have to foot G: 
many’s colossal bill. That is exact 
what the pro-German ; among us—ma 
of who n are camouflaging as reform: 
and “friends of the people’—are wo 
ing for. They want to see the war f 
first because they are really sym 
thetic with Germany and second | 
cause they said we oughtn’t to get i: 
the war and they want to have th 
views vindicated. 

Senatcr McCumber of N. Dak., Re 
disagrees with these; he thinks tl 
three-fourths of the cost of the w 
should be met in the shape of loans, { 
the people of the future to pay, wh 
the other fourth is met by taxation 
the present. He points out that | 
people of the future will enjoy the be: 
fits of the victory we zre pouring 0! 
our life blood and money for, and it 
but, just that they should help pay 
cost of these benefits. 

Also he says the population of | 
future will be constantly increasing a! 
hence the burden will be spread « 
and lessened. He cites the Civil w 
debt, which ‘was practically all. pai 
off “without even feeling it,’ wher 
if the cost of that war had been pla: 
on the people at that time it would ha 
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heen the last straw that would have 
vroken the camel’s back. 


Senator LaFollette for example, who 
well represents the bolshevik elements, 
says in his paper: “Tax war profits: let 
up on bond issues.” His pretended rea- 
son is that bond issues will inflate the 
currency and cheapeh our money—but 
that is exactly what all the radicals have 
always cClamored for. Their reasoning 
is that the more the dollar is cheapened, 
the more value will be squeezed from 
vealth, and hence the more there will 
be for the masses, by a process of con- 
fiscation, 

In these days it is difficult to see just 
what the real motives behind different 

easures are. But one thing is certain 
nd that is that camouflage is employed 

» universally that you can almost take 
it for granted that the reasons assigned 
for any action or policy are not the 
genuine ones, The politicians have al- 

iys been adepts at camouflage and it 
is too much to expect their mental proc- 
esses will all at once be laid open to 
the “fierce light of publicity” and that 
they will act with no ulterior motives 

any sort. 

Though our statesmen of today are 
doing their best to set partisanship and 
politics aside, they are only human 
after all and their courses are necessar- 
ily governed by keeping one eye on the 
present and the other eye on the future. 
it is perhaps unfortunate that they 
haven’t a third eye to keep on the past, 
or much can be learned by looking 
back and profiting by the mistakes of 
history. 

Many wonderful revolutionary mea- 
sures are being adopted in these days; 
the majority of citizens find it hard to 
understand or approve some of these 
measures but they obediently fall, in 
line with them in order that there may 
be harmony. Often even those who 
are right on the inside do not know 
just why this or that thing is done, but 
it is done because the word is passed 
along that it must be done. 

For example Chairman Kitchin, the 
Democratic floor leader in the house, 
sserted the other day that the publish- 
ers’ lobby, working for the repeal of the 
zone system of postage, had influenced 
the administration to change its mind 
and insist on the adoption of a new tax 
law at the present session. Mr. Kitchin, 
though the Democratic leader in the 

suse, has not been much in sympathy 

ith the administration. 

He opposed the war and he managed 
the other tax bill in a hostile attitude. 
lle says that at the beginning of this 
ession he urged the administration to 
have a new tax bill passed but that his 

iggestion was turned down. 

But now, when congress had got 
through with its program of work, the 
president and the secretary of the trea- 
sury came to the capitol and amazed 
him by demanding such legislation. 
Some special influence must have been 
brought to bear, he said, to alter their 
view, and he identified this influence 
is that of the newspaper lobby, which 
was planning to have a “rider” added 


to the new bill, suspending the postage 
increase. 

As a matter of fact Chairman Kitchin 
is camouflaging. He is not exactly in 
the confidence of the administration but 
he ought to know that since the present 
tax law was passed our government has 
decided to greatly speed up our whole 
war program, by rushing more soldiers 
to the front, building more and more 
ships, aeros, guns and everything else 
in double-quick time and paying out in- 
creased sums along the line. This, and 
not the postage on newspapers, is the 
real reason why President Wilson went 
to congress and called for a new tax bill 
to raise required increase of revenue. 

If a Republican critic had charged 
that the administration had been influ- 
enced by any lobby in this way, he 
would have been sent to perdition, but 
it is a strange thing that Democrats in 
the highest places are allowed to make 
such attacks and are stil! left in power. 
Then it falls to the Republicans to 
counterbalance the disloyalty of the 
Democrats supporting the administra- 
tion and the war program. 

Secretary McAdoo has issued a call 
to Chairman Kitchin to retract his 
charge. He avows that the course adopt- 
ed by the administration was never 
influenced in the slightest by any news- 
paper lobby or any other lobby. The 
necessity for more revenue was appar- 
ent to all, he said, when our actual ex- 
penses for May exceeded a billion and 
a half and when they are increasing at 
the rate of 100 millions a month. 

Sentor Thomas of Colo., Dem., con- 
demns the present tax law, He agrees 
with everyone who has had occasion to 
try to carry out its terms, that its ful- 
fillment is “impossible”. Too much has 
to be left to the discretion of the tax 
officers; on the whole it is “unjust, un- 
scientific and unwarranted and its prin- 
ciples should be rectified before this 
session adjourns”, he says. 


Child-Labor Law Unconstitutional. 


Though as Senator Lewis of IIL, the 
spokesman for the administration in the 
senate, said that the constitution is sus- 
pended for the period of the war, the 
supreme court is not empowered to 
recognize any such suspension, Its sa- 
cred duty is still to define the con- 
stitution and the law as it finds them, 
and not take anything for granted. 

If congress wants to pass different 
laws, it has full power to do so, and if 
amendments to the constitution are de- 
manded by modern progress, congress 
still has the power to submit such 
amendments to the states and the states 
have full power to ratify or reject them. 
The supreme court has nothing to do 
with these things; its part of the great 
work of government is to examine into 
the laws as they are passed and de- 
cide whether such laws square up prop- 
erly with the constitution and the es- 
tablished statutes of the land. 

Many people have a Quixotic idea that 
supreme court should keep pace with 
every change and turn of current 
thought and progress and should pass 
upon the laws not according to any fixed 


principles but according to the whim of 
the moment. It is clear that such a 
course would soon leave us with no law 
at all—as the Russians are left today. 

The supreme court is not infallible; 
it consists of nine human judges who 
have their own preconceived views and 
firm convictions which no amount of 
evidence or logic can change. That 
court is one of the most fearless and 
independent tribunals in the whole 
world; party politics has but a cool 
reception among the justices, and we 
find the different ones voting on this 
side of one question and on the other 
side of the next question, and not de- 
ciding according to party or anything 
else. 

They try always to vote according to 
the law, but no nine judges will all see 
the law in the same light. Some of the 
most important cases have been decided 
by a bare majority of one vote by the 
supreme court; five justices will ap- 
prove a decision and four will disap- 
prove it, but to all intents and purposes 
this margin of one vote gives as much 
authority to a decision as a unanimous 
vote does. 

In our country the guiding principle 
is that the majority rules, and though 
it does not follow that the majority is 
always right, the only safe thing to do 
in a republic is to let the majority will 
prevail. If the minority principle is 
the right one, we may be confident that 
in due time it will prevail. 

The supreme court has just decided 
that the federal child-labor law of 1916 
is null and void, as being contrary to 
the constitution. This doesn’t mean 
that the supreme court members per- 
sonally are opposed to the regulation 
of child labor, but it does mean that this 
law as framed by congress is in viola- 
tion of the constitution and therefore 
that congress must try again if it insists 
on legislating on this subject, or must 
take steps for a constitutional amend- 
ment if th t is required. 

Five justices signed the decision, in- 
cluding Chief Justice White, and four 
took the other side. The decision took 
the ground that the regulation of child 
labor is a matter for the states, since 
such subjects had been left to the states 
to act on for themselves and they had 
never surrendered their jurisdiction of 
them—which is attested by the fact that 
the whole 48 of them have passed 
child labor laws. 

The dissenting opinion admitted that 
purely internal matters were to be set- 
tled by the states but argued that the 
law in question was valid, since con- 
gress had only legislated as t» products 
of child labor after they had left the 
state and entered into interstate com- 
merce, where they came within the 
control of the federal government. 

You can see how easy it is for even 
the ablest jurists to prove both sides of 
a vexed question like this. It is also 
instructive to see how the judges were 
lined up politically on this interesting 
historic issue involving the fundamental 
issue of state rights, 

Two Democrats, including the chief 
justice, and three Republicans voted to 
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declare the law unconstitutional, while 
two Democrats and two Republicans 
voted the other ‘way. The supreme 
court is still Republican by a margin 
of one vote, so far as that goes, but here 
we find both parties divided, and three 
Republicans joining with two Demo- 
crats to uphold state rights—a cardinal 
Democratic principle. 

We make these observations and de- 
ductions for the purpose of showing 
how little the supreme court is swayed 
by politics; also to illustrate how dif- 
ficult it is to determine the “rights” of 
any such question as this, when even 
the “doctors disagree” over it. 

The child-labor law is now complete- 
ly knocked out. In one way this will 
help the war, for there are hundreds of 
thousands of boys and girls in the 
country who can now be allowed to go 
to work on producing things to help 
win the war. In many cases it is much 
better for them to be working than to 
‘be loafing and hanging round waiting 
to do the kind of “work” that Satan 
finds for idle hands, 

This doesn’t mean that there will be 
no laws regulating child labor. The 
state laws are still in full effect and 
though there are great discrepancies 
and shortcomings among them they 
meet the local conditions and sentiment 
and they will serve the purpose for the 
present. 

If it is found that the backward states 
refuse to take the hint and put their 
child-labor laws on an advanced basis, 
no doubt the next thing will be to agi- 
tate for an amendment to the constitu- 
tion which will give congress full au- 
thority over this subject. The states 
are constantly giving up more power 
to the federal government and they can 
hardly expect to retain control of this 
one indefinitely. 

Incidentally congress is taught a les- 
son on what it can do and what it can’t 
do. And when that body seeks to do by 
roundabout methods what it is forbid- 
den to do directly, it will have to watch 
its steps with more care. 


Rent Confiscation Law Passed. 


The most drastic bolshevik measure 
so far recorded in this country has just 
become a law. This law applies only to 
the District of Columbia, over which 
congress has absolute jurisdiction—but 
with this revolutionary principle laid 
down by the federal government the 
way will be opened for the passage of 
similar laws by the states. 

This new law is what is called an 
“anti-profiteering”’ rent law. This 
term “profiteering” is one to conjure 
with, it has already been found, and 
the utmost is going to be made of it 
while it is popular. The act prohibits 
any increase in rents for buildings, 
houses or rooms in the District of Co- 
lumbia during the war; it continues all 
leases in force, forbids the eviction of 
tenants unless the owner wants the 
mlace for his own use and he is working 
for the government, qnd virtually puts 
a ban on the sale of rented property as 
it prohibits the buyer from taking pos- 
session except for his own occupancy. 


The immediate purpose of this meas- 
ure is to prevent property holders from 
boosting rents and from selling houses 
“over the heads” of tenants or forcing 
them to pay higher rent for fear that 
that will be done and they will have to 
move* out. There is scarcely a roost- 
ing-place for a human being left in 
Washington or the country tributary to 
it. The attitude of the lawmakers has 
been so hostile to property holders and 
builders that private building has been 
at a standstill for many months and as 
80,000 new people have suddenly been 
billeted on the District every avail- 
able toe-hold of room. has been pre- 
empted. Rents in many cases are ex- 
orbitantly high, but the main trouble 
is that the houses and rooms are 
lacking, irrespective of the question of 
rent. 

The new law of course will help a 
few people to get lower rent than they 
might but will probably. make it all the 
harder for the majority. However the 
test of this bolshevik legislation, pat- 
terned after the Russian soviet legisla- 
tion, will be very interesting. If it re- 
sults in producing something for noth- 
ing it may prove to be the long-looked- 
for legislative philosopher’s stone and 
it may be only the beginning of a long 
series of measures on similar lines. 

Of course, on general principles, 
when everything else is going up, there 
is no justice in decreeing that rents 
alone shall stay down. But this is a 
case of expediency and as the people 
of the District of Columbia have no 
votes and are absolute nonentities and 
zeros as far as having anything to do 
with their own government is con- 
cerned, it doesn’t matter what they 
think, and the subject is of importance 
only as marking the entrance of the 
new principles into legislation in this 
country, 

Of course the old fogies in congress 
declaimed against the new law. Sena- 
tor Fletcher of Fla., Dem., declared that 
no court would sustain such a law and 
that it represents “inexcusable tyranny 
and oppression of the meanest kind.” 
Senator Gallinger of N. H., Rep., point- 
ed to the raises in railroad rates and 
wages as a recognition by the govern- 
ment of the fact that everything is go- 
ing up and he said that it was “an utter 
denial of rights” to say that a property 
owner shall not charge more for a 
house this year than he did last.” 

Senator Reed of Mo., Dem., went far- 
ther and said: “Without hesitation I 
declare that such a piece of legislation 
has never before disfigured the statute 
books of this country.” However, as 
already stated, such people are old fo- 
gies, belonging to the ante-bolshevik 
era, and they do not represent the pres- 
ent public sentiment. 

The new law is significant as show- 
ing what can be done and is being done 
in this country—constitution or no con- 
stitution. Kickers may complain and 
calamity howlers may burden the air 
with their tales of woe, but the reign 
of bolshevism has begun. It should be 
a solemn warning to profiteers and all 
who take undue advantage of the war 


conditions to levy heavier tolls and 
feather their own nests. 

It means that whenever and wher 
ever there is evidence of extortion or 
self-seeking, Uncle Sam is going to 
step in and lay his heavy hand on the 
offenders. If necessary he will not 
merely intervene but he will take con- 
trol of houses, factories, supplies, and 
even bank accounts, and use them or 
confiscate them if necessary in order to 
win the war. Like it, or lump it—this 
is the situation. 


R. R. Workers Warned Not to Strike. 


All ordinary private rights are held 
in abeyance during the war, or at least 
more or less curtailed, and this is prop 
er. Uncle Sam hasn’t got so far yet that 
he has absolutely forbidden strikes. 
Congress was about to pass a measur 
of that sort but the labor leaders vetoed 
it in advance. However, the dominant 
feeling is very much averse to strikes 
during the war, and especially to strik: 
that directly or indirectly interfer 
with war operations. 

it was to be expected that the new 
wage scale for the two million rail! 
road workers would meet with protesi: 
in some quarters. Among any set of 
people there will always be some wh: 
are dissatisfied, no matter what the con- 
ditions may be. This is a fact as old 
as the human race itself, and Jesus 
taught the lesson forcefully in his par 
able of the workers in the vineyard 
where some complained because th 
master paid the same wages to those 
that had worked only from the eleventh 
hour as to those that had begun in the 
arly morning. 

The railroad workers work under 
a great variety of conditions and in 
localities covering the entire country, 
where there are many things that have 
to be taken into account in determin- 
ing what is a fair wage. The majority 
of them were well enough satisfied with 
the new wage award, especially as it 
gave them a cash bonus to date their 
raise back to Jan. 1, but others thought 
they were entitled to more, and some of 
these threatened to strike. 

Director-General McAdoo thereupon 
issued a friendly but firm warning to 
all the railroad workers saying that 
these reports had “created a very pain 
ful impression”. He reminded them that 
they ~vere “all employees now of the 
government”, that they were no longer 
employees of any railroad, and that 
therefore a strike now was “a strike 
against the United States government.” 

He pointed out that the people had 
just been called on to pay heavy ad- 
vances in railroad rates in order to meet 
the wage advances of 300 millions a 
year, Suppose they went on a strike 
and refused to accept the decision of 
the government as to these rates, he 
said; what would be thought of such 
disloyalty? He added that if the rail- 
road hands should strike and thus ham- 
per the operations of the government it 
would be aiding the kaiser—and this 
at a time when the Huns were deliver- 
ing a terrific drive on the fighting front. 

Many of our boys, and also many o! 
our railroad men, are now in France 
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risking their lives to help save democ- 
racy, and all railroad men in this 
country must “give unswerving and 
loyal support to our government, no 
matter what our individual views and 
disappointments may be”, he said. He 
reminded the men that the federal wage 
board would consider protests and 
grievances and would try to remedy in- 
equalities etc. where they existed. In 
some cases the railroad men are leaving 
their jobs and taking other ones where 
they can make more money, but the 
government is watching the situation 
and will take preventive measures if 
the service is in danger of being crip- 
pled. 

Premier Briand of France, when the 
railroad workers there struck, muster- 
ed them all into the army and brought 
them under military rule. On that basis 
a strike was muliny and when the men 
found that they had to obey the gov- 
ernment like other people and would 


not be allowed to dictate terms by hold- 
ing up transportation, they settled 
down and became contented and loyal. 

President Wilson in one of his ad- 
dresses gave warning that the nation 
could not allow itself to be held up by 
the railroads—either by the railroad 
magnates or the workers and that it 
would use its full authority to keep 
them going and would impress the men 
to run them if necessary. The railroad 
managers have already been put out, 
but it is believed that it will not be 
necessary to use coercion with the 
workers generally. 

The labor leaders are co-operating 
with the government in trying to avoid 
such a course, as they want to stave off 
conscription of labor if possible. Never- 
theless what is sauc: for the goose is 
sauce for the gander, and everybody 
must realize that if they slack on their 
job or put profits first they are liable 
to be sternly reminded of their duty. 





NEWS 





NOTES | 








To Make Big Guns. At the request of 
the war department the U. S. Steel Corpor- 
ation has agreed to undertake the manu- 
facture of heavy artillery and projectiles 
for the government. A huge manufactur- 
ing plant will be constructed as speedily 
as is practicable at the government’s ex- 
pense. A committee of the steel corpora- 
tion will have charge of the work but will 
receive no compensation for their services, 
it is said. Accurate book accounts of the 
business will be kept and government rep- 
resentatives are at liberty to inspect them. 
Plans are being made to locate the plant on 
ithe Ohio river near “Pittsburgh. 


Raises Fish. S. C. Lloyd, of St. Louis, 
Mo., says that the average city dweller with 
back yard space can raise all the fish he 
wants for table use. Last year Mr. Lloyd 
raised 20,000 fish in three 500-gallon pools. 
Many types of fish are eatable when they 
are only a year old, he says. 








To Conserve Tree Seeds. For many years 
most of the forest tree seeds came from 
Germany and Austria to the United States, 

iys the Des Moines Capital. These ship- 
ments are now discontinued. The great 
bulk of the apple, pear and cherry seed 
shipments has formerly come from France. 
The latest information is that France will 
not have enough seeds to supply her own 
needs for the replanting of her devastated 
country. Indirect effects of the destruc- 
tion of trees in the war zones are felt 
by the nurserymen in America. Japan is 
expected to furnish pear seed in the future. 
Makers of cider and apple juice products 

e asked to save all apple seeds, but it is 
uncertain where cherry seeds will be ob- 
tained. 


A “Super-Wheat”. After expermenting 
for 11 years Luther Burbank, the Califor- 
nia horticulturist, announces that he has 
evolved a species of wheat that will pro- 
duce 14 per cent gluten. It is of the win- 
ter variety, hardy and produces white flour. 
[t can be grown almost anywhere in the 
United States or South America, Mr. Bur- 
bank says. 








Foreign-born te Celebrate July 4. A pe- 
tition asking that the entire country join 
with them in celebrating July 4 as the 
birth of a new and greater spirit of de- 





mocracy” was recently sent to President 
Wilson by committees representing nation- 
al organizations of nearly every element 
of foreign-born citizenship in the country. 
President Wilson heartily endorsed the 
move and issued a message calling on na- 
tive Americans to join in making the plan 
a thorough success. “Nothing in this war 
has been more gratifying than the manner 
in which our foreign-born fellow citizens 
and sons and daughters of the foreign-born 
have risen to this greatest of all national 
emergencies,” he said. 





Coal Loaded at Record Speed. A steamer 
was loaded with coal at one of the Balti- 
more and Ohio piers the other day in two 
hours and 55 minutes. The coal was trans- 
ferred from 108 cars and consisted of near- 
ly 5,000 tons. This is believed to be the 
world’s record speed for loading coal. 

Cottonseed Flour. Were it not for cot- 
tonseed oil, Herbert Hoover has said, there 
would be a fat famine in the world teday. 
Fielding Wallace, president of the Cotton- 
seed Crushers’ Association, declares that 
cottonseed flour will soon become a regu- 
lar household commodity. Seed from one 
bale of coiton represents in food value over 
20 pounds of hog lard and 1600 pounds of 
wheat flour, he says. 





Texas Wheat Harvested. Texans in three 
ceunties began harvesting their 1918 crop 
of wheat during the latter days of May. 
The new wheat grows in the rich bot- 
tom lands and matures faster than grain 
on the prairies. 





The Air Mail Line. Of late dense fogs 
have caused some interruption in the daily 
transmission of mail by the recently es- 
tablished air line between Washington and 
New York, necessitating the forwarding of 
the mail by train. The air line includes a 
regular stop at Philadelphia. Weather con- 
ditions around this point have been ex- 
ceptionally bad. In one instance a ma- 
chine became so enveloped in fog that the 
pilot was not able to see the wings of his 
plane. Descending as low as he dared he 
cireled over the city until he located the 
proper landing place where he fortunately 
landed without mishap. Planes equipped 


with Liberty motors are used on the New ' 4 

























York-Philadelphia end of the route. The 
distance between these cities is now being 
covered in less than an hour. The flight 
between Washington and Philadelphia usu- 
ally requires about an hour and 50 minutes. 
On recent trips consignments of mail have 
been carried the whole distance between 
Washington and New York in two hours 
and 40 minutes, including the stop at Phil- 
adelphia. Plans are going forward for 
starting an aerial route between New York 
and Boston in the fall. Another route will 
be established soon between Chicago and 
St. Louis, it is planned. 





Loyalty of Peace Seciety Pledged. The 
board of directors of the American Peace 
Society held its 90th annual meeting in 
Washington recéntly. Resolutions were 
passed pledging the whole-hearted support 
of the society to the government toward 
the winning of the war. 





Oil Limited for Roads. Though the ar- 
my, the navy, the allies and the various es- 
sential war industries are making huge de- 
mands on this country for supplies of pe- 
troleum, asphalt and tar, authorities aim 
to allow enough of these products for use 
on roads to keep them from deteriorating. 
Bituminous macadam reads in the United 
States are valued at over $1,000,000,000 and 
to deprive them of repairs even for a short 
time would result in serious loss to the 
country. However, no oil supplies for 
building or repairing roads will be _ per- 
mitted except as recommended by a special 
committee of the public roads office of the 
department of agriculture. 








Build Muscle, Blood and Batis 


Free to every reader of the Pathfinder. 
Help win the war. Food will do it. Not 
less food for you, but more of the food 
that the boys won’t need. Send for these 
booklets that show you in many easily 
made recipes how to turn what you have 
at small cost into many fine and nourish- 
ing dishes. 

Thirty-six ways to make cream cheese 
into things that you can enjoy every meal 
in the day. Many potato dishes that you 
will not recognize. Nothing less than 
grand are these soups and sauces, salads 
and dressings. Meat-like dishes and dandy 
combinations with vegetables. Presto! 
Potatoes suddenly become cookies, muffins 
and biscuits. Government authorities 
stand back of these recipes. 


——USE THIS COUPON OR WRITE— 
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Occurrences and Observations of Interest Gleaned from the ToreignTield 





FRANCE. 


Huns Bomb Hospitals. A number of 
hospitals back of the allied lines in 
France have been bombed of late by 
Hun air raiders and many of the Amer- 
ican and French soldier patients and 
hospital workers have been killed or 
badly hurt. 

In a big Canadian hospital which was 
attacked an American medical officer 
was killed while in the act of adminis- 
tering an anesthetic to a British officer. 
This hospital like practically all of the 
others was conspicuously marked by 
Red Cross signs. In order to make sure 
of hitting it squarely the Hun airmen 
dropped a flare which lighted up the 
buildings and their surroundings. Part 
of the wing of the big hospital building 
was demolished by a bomb and a num- 
ber of the unfortunate inmates who es- 
caped death when the building col- 
lapsed were burned to death in the fire 
which started shortly afterward. 

German airmen attempted to raid a 
little American cemetery near the Pi- 
cardy front while a Memorial day serv- 
ice was in progress but anti-aircraft 
guns were turned on them and they 
were driven off. The raiders who usu- 
ally fly over in wave formation and 
then scatter widely are deliberately 
picking out hospitals as targets for 
their bombs. 


Workers Needed. To free tonnage 
for various purposes it is planned to 
create a large civilian army behind the 
American lines in France to work on 
engineering and reconstruction jobs, 
numbering about 1,000. There are 
now about 16,000 French, Italian, Chi- 
nese, Moroccans and other laborers 
free from military obligations engaged 
on such work and it is desired to aug- 
ment this force considerably in order 
to release American soldiers for duty at 
the war front. It is expected that Amer- 
ican civilian labor will be imported. 


M. Duval Sentenced to Death. Acourt- 
martial some time ago unanimously 
voted to impose the death penalty for 
treason on M. Duval who was director 
of the suppressed Germanophile news- 
paper, Bonnet Rouge. Half a dozen 
others connected with Duval’s treason- 
able activities were sentenced to pris- 
on for terms ranging from two to 10 
years. The trial followed close on the 
heels of the trial, conviction and execu- 
tion of Bolo Pasha for treason. 

Following the outbreak of war a 
number of articles appeared in the pa- 
per attacking the French high com- 
mand. These articles were carefully 
cut out by the censor so that copies 
sent to readers in Paris were free from 
objectionable features. A number of 
uncensored copies were smuggled to 
the men in the army however. 

It was learned that the newspaper 
was subsidized by the ministry of the 


interior, presided over by M. Malvy, 
and it was suppressed by the authori- 
ties until last summer. Shortly after- 
ward a check for $30,000 was found on 
M. Duval when he was trying to get 
across the Swiss frontier. He was 
placed under arrest and the paper was 
again suppressed. The money, it was 
found, had come from Germany and 
was intended to finance the defeatist 
propaganda in France. 

M. Almereyda, editor of Bonnet 
Rouge, was arrested and a little later 
died in prison, having apparently com- 
mitted suicide. 


Noted Publisher Dead. James 
don Bennett, proprietor of the New 
York Herald, died at Beaulieu, near 
Nice, a few weeks ago at the age of 77. 
Mr. Bennett was born in New York in 
1841. On the death of his father the 
young man, then just past 30, succeeded 
to the proprietorship of the Herald 
which the elder Bennett had founded, 
the largest newspaper fortune that had 
ever been bulit up at that time. 

Young Bennett sought features cal- 
culated to startle the public and make 
his paper widely known. Notable 
maneuvers of this kind were his send- 
ing of H. M. Stanley into the heart of 
Africa to search for Livingston and his 
dispatch of the Jeanette expedition to 
discover the north pole. These, togeth- 
er with various journalistic coups, 
served well to advertise his journal 
and keep it before the eye of the pub- 
lic. 

In 1872 Mr. Bennett went to Paris 
and started the Paris edition of the 
New York Herald, to this day the only 
American daily published in Europe, 
and he has resided in Paris ever since. 
His greatest interest in life was in the 
two editions of his newspaper. No 
matter what part of the world he might 
be in he insisted on having cabled to 
him a daily synopsis of their contents 
and orders, directions, praise and cen- 
sure from him were constantly being 
received at the offices of the two pub- 
lications. 

He was an extraordinarily eccentric 
man and a great sportsman, interested 
at various times in yachting, horses, au- 
tomobiles and flying machines, having 
founded a few years ago the Gordon- 
Bennett aviation prize for which many 
French aviators competed. 


Gor- 


Will Send Word of Wounded. A wom- 
an visitor belonging to the home com- 
munication service of the Red Cross is 
attached to each Red Cross base hospi- 
tal in France. It is the sole business of 
these women to write letters to the 
mothers or other relatives of wounded 
or dead soldiers, telling the truth as to 
how they were wounded, their condi- 
tion if living or their death if they have 
succumbed. Besides writing letters, 
these attaches search for evidence of 


missing men and arrange for sendi 
to relatives keepsakes found in {h 
pockets of dead soldiers. A “commun 
cation” member is also attached 
each division to talk with the cl; 
friends of dead or missing soldiers a 
learn from them various items of ; 
formation for transmission to Ameri: 
relatives. 

American Locomotives in Servi: 
About 250 large American locomoti 
which were taken to France in pa 
and assembled in army machine sh: 
are now in use on French railroa 
Some 500 freight cars have been set 
ready for use, 700 others are being 
sembled and 700 more are on the w 


Pastor Wagner Dead. Pastor Char! 
Wagner, author of the widely knov 
book, “The Simple Life”, died at | 
home in Paris recently, aged 67 yeai 


Paper to Protect Windows. Pap: 
arranged in cubist patterns is bei 
used on windows in Paris in the bel! 
that the resistance of the glass to bo: 
shock is thus materially increased. 


American Dead Honored. All m: 
bers of the American expeditiona 
forces joined on Memorial day in ho 
oring the memory of the America: 
who have fallen on the battlefields 
France and Belgium. Flowers and a: 
American flag were placed on eac! 
American grave. Representatives of 
the American Red Cross and the Y. } 
C. A. saw to it that the graves of a! 
American soldiers and sailors, wher 
ever located, in the British Isles wei 
similarly decorated. 


U. S. Soldiers “Yanks”. Despite th 
fact that the name has never been muc 
in favor with the American soldiei 
themselves, the name “Sammies” h 
been widely applied to them in Fran: 
and America. The British, howeve: 
have persistently called them “Yanks 
and now, it is said, “Yanks” bids fai 
to stick to them for keeps whether the 
like it or not, particularly in zon: 
where they are associated more or le: 
with the British Tommies. 


Paris-London Mail by Air. Tw 
French aviators the other day flew i 
a hydroplane with mail from Paris | 
London and back, making the. roun 
trip in three hours and 10 minutes. A 
aerial postal service between Fran: 
and England is being organized ai 
this was the first trip in connectio 
with such service. 


No More Liquor at Front. The Frenc! 
army authorities have decreed that th 
selling or consumption of alcoholic lig 
uors shall hereafter be prohibited 1 


the war zone. Provisions are made fo 
the strict enforcement of the order. 


Americans Encourage French. Th: 
presence of American soldiersin Fran: 
is said to have greatly improved th: 
morale of the French people, restori! 
their strength and inspiring in them 
new determination. It is now believ: 
that if American help had not con 
when it did the allied cause might ha\ 
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suffered disastrously for after thestrain 
of three years of severe fighting the 
French though not discouraged and 
without any thought of abandoning the 
struggle, were worn and tired. Amer- 
ican soldiers are warmly welcomed ev- 
erywhere and always treated with re- 
spect by the people of France, the 
French soldiers and the soldiers of all 
allied countries. 





Officers Want Wrist Watches. The 
American supply department recently 
received an order for 100,000 wrist 
watches and a like number of radio 
compasses for the officers of the Amer- 
ican army. The articles are being 
gathered from Swiss and other stocks 
in Europe. 

For Exchange of Prisoners. Repre- 
sentatives of the French and German 
governments at Berne have reached an 
agreement for the exchange of prison- 
ers. It is provided that French and 
German prisoners past the age of 48 
may be exchanged and returned to 
their own country. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

Czechs Angered. The action of the 
authorities in dividing Bohemia into 
12 districts so as to give the German 
minority electoral advantages and thus 
cut down the parliamentary represent- 
ation of the Czechs whose coalescence 
with other opposing factions took away 
the government’s majority, causing the 
emperor several weeks ago to order the 
dissolution of parliament, has greatly 
angered the Czechs who, further arous- 
ed by various repressive measures, have 
participated in a number of demonstra- 
tions against the government. 

Serious rioting has occurred at 
Prague, Ostrau, Pilsen, Nachod and oth- 
er places. Disturbances at Prague, it 
is said, resulted in 2,000 casualties. At 
one place the Austrian flag was hauled 
down and the Bohemian banner was 
hoisted in its place. “At several others 
public buildings were burned and of- 
fices of German newspapers were sack- 
ed. At a conference in Prague some 
time ago Czech, Polish, Jugoslav, Italian 
and Rumanian nationalities announced 
their determination to undertake every- 
thing in their power to bring about for 
their nations freedom and the right to 
an independent national life. They de- 
clared firmly against accepting any 
treaty not approved by the sovereign 
will of nations. 

The leader of the popular party in 
Poland recently asserted that the aspi- 
rations of the Czechs are the same_as 
those of the Poles and that the two will 
stand together for these aspirations. 

Unrest and disaffection in Hungary 
are as pronounced as in Austria and 
disturbances as serious have occurred 
there but the principal grievance of the 
Magyars is economic vassalage to Ger- 
many, rather than the lack of national 
independence. 





Mistreatment of Prisoners. According 
to the testimony of prisoners, Austria is 
systematically following a policy de- 
signed to destroy and weaken the man- 


power of her enemies. Wounded pris- 
oners are stripped and left uncared for, 
without food. As a result large num- 
bers of them starve to death or die of 
plague. Tuberculosis rages in the pris- 
on camps and thousands of prisoners 
suffer from the disease. As soon asa 
man’s condition becomes desperate he 
is exchanged for an Austrian prisoner 
who has been well cared for and whose 
health consequently has not been im- 
paired. Not long ago 300 Italian prison- 
ers were sent to Italy in exchange for 
Austrians held prisoners there. Every 
man of the 300 was suffering from tu- 
berculosis in a very advanced stage. A 
Serbian, formerly a prisoner, has testi- 
fied that the Austrian authorities delib- 
erately aim at the development of this 
disease among prisoners and as soon 
as they become capable of transmitting 
it to others send them back to their na- 
tive land in order that they may carry 
the contagion there. Practically the 
only food prisoners can count on is 
that sent to them from abroad. Often 
they are forced to work in the battle 
zone until they fall under the fire from 
the guns of their own countrymen. 





Royal Train Attacked. The train on 
which the emperor and empress were 
traveling from Constantinople some 
time ago, following a brief visit there, 
was stoned by Bulgarian soldiers while 
enroute through Bulgaria and _ rifle 
shots were fired at it. The equipment 
showed unmistakable evidence of the 
attacks when the royal party got back 
to Vienna, 





Outbreaks Against the Jews at Vie- 
lieza, Galicia, a short time ago, resulted 
in the serious wounding of many and 
the damaging of property to the extent 
of 1,000,000 kroner (normally about 
$270,000). The local police made no ef- 
fort to protect the Jews and troops at 
Cracow had to be called. 


RUSSIA. 


Hun Clutches on Finland. The revo- 
lution in Russia and the downfall of 
Emperor Nicholas were due in large 
measure to the agitation of German so- 
cialists, encouraged and helped on by 
the German kaiser and his war lords. 
Their aim was to bring about a state 
of chaos and anarchy and so paralyze 
Russia’s war efforts against the central 
powers, not by any means to have a 
strong, permanent republican govern- 
ment established. 

The Teuton scheme called for the 
breaking up of the Russian people into 
different hostile groups and making 
them quarrel and dispute with one an- 
other in order that the way might be 
opened for Germany at length to set up 
and control a number of separate mon- 
archical states and thus exploit the peo- 
ple and the natural resources of the 
country to the best possible advantage. 

In pursuance of this policy the Ger- 
man socialists have been busy in Fin- 
land, having begun even before the 
war, and their insidious work has been 
so successful that Finland is about to 
fall into the kaiser’s hands; the Finns 
are asking for a monarchy and are 





looking to the kaiser to give them a 
‘German prince to rule over them. 

Economic control is gradually pass- 
ing to German hands; it was announced 
a short time ago that all licenses for im- 
port into Finland must be approved by 
German officials; a branch office of the 
Deutsche bank has been established at 
Helsingfors to control financial opera- 
tions. 

Finnish troops, assisted by Germans, 
lately began a wholesale slaughter of 
prisoners; in a single day more than 
150 women prisoners were killed. More 
than 70,000 persons, mostly social dem- 
ocrats, have been imprisoned and bru- 
tally treated by the white guard. 





A Counter-Revolutionary Plot, stretch- 
ing throughout Russia, has been discov- 
ered in Petrograd and Moscow, accord- 
ing to a recent report. Czecho-Slovak 
troops have mutinied and captured sev- 
eral important railroad junctions and 
lines. Moscow has been declared in a 
state of siege. Many counter revolu- 
tionaries have been arrested and vigor- 
ous measures against the press have 
been taken. 


ENGLAND. 

Irish Knew of Plot. Although the na- 
tionalist newspapers of Ireland have 
declared the government’s evidence of a 
German plot to be-insufficient and de- 
nounced its treatment of Sinn Feiners 
as grossly unfair, all Irishmen of mod- 
erate views as well as all other persons 
in the country know that there was 
such a plot, regard the internment of 
the Sinn Fein leaders as right and nec- 
essary and feel profoundly gratified 
and relieved because of the govern- 
ment’s action which nipped the propos- 
ed uprising in the bud. 

People in Ireland know many things 
about the plot which had been forming 
for months, many things which have 
been kept from the English public by 
the censorship. They know that vio- 
lently pro-German speeches were made 
in public places throughout the country, 
that Sinn Fein agents had systematical- 
ly collected arms and ammunition and 
that many Irishmen on the southern 
and western coasts had had most ques- 
tionable relations with Germans whose 
submarines put in there. 





Hospital Gift to U. S. A fully equip- 
ped hospital with 500 beds is to be giv- 
en by the joint war committee of the 
British Red Cross and the Society of 
the Order of St. John to the American 
ted Cross for caring for sick and 
wounded American soldiers from the 
battlefields in France. The _ hospital 
is to be built by permission of the king 
on ground commanding Windsor castle, 
the royal palace. It is hoped that it 
will be ready for use by early fall. 





Galway Harbor on the west coast of 
Ireland will be made a terminal for 
ocean liners after the war if a move- 
ment now on foot succeeds. The har- 
bor of Galway, the terminus of the 
Midland Great Western railroad of Ire- 
land,.due west of the capital, is an ex- 
cellent one. The distance to New York 
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is approximately 2,600 miles and to St. 
Johns, Newfoundland, 2,100 miles, 
while from New York to Liverpool it 
is 3,000 and to Plymouth only 20 miles 
less. Some 60 years ago a line of ships 
to ply between Galway and New York 
was established but ill luck seemed to 
attend the venture from the first and it 
never succeeded. One of the ships was 
destroyed by fire on the American side 
and another, the finest of the lot, was 
crushed on the rocks outside the har- 
bor. The superstitious might say that 
misfortune came to the company be- 
cause of the unlucky number 13, its 
founder and head being the 13th ear! of 
Eglington, but a more correct assump- 
tion probably is that men employed on 
the company’s vessels had been bribed 
by rival shipping interests to damage 
them and put them out of the running. 


Standard Suits for men are to be pro- 
vided on a plan similar to that on 
which war-time standard shoes are 
now available. They will be made of 
serges_and tweeds and can be bought 
at $15 to $20, according to the quality 
of material desired. Plans for provid- 
ing civilian clothing for the millions 
of men who will retire from military 
life when the war is over are being 
worked out. Undyed cloth is being 


produced which if needed for military 
use can be dyed khaki and if needed 
for civilian apparel can be dyed what- 
ever other color may be desired. 


SPAIN. 

An Epidemic of a disease resembling 
grip is sweeping over Spain and Mo- 
rocco. Reports tell of 700 deaths in a 
recent 10-day period. American Am- 
bassador Willard lately came down 
with the disease. King Alfonso had it 
but he has so far recovered as to be 
able to resume his work, German sail- 
ors from an interned U-boat are charg- 
ed with having released germs of the 
disease. 


CANADA. 


Will Buy Railroads. The govern- 
ment has lately been negotiating for 
the acquisition of the Grand Trunk 
and the Grand Trunk Pacific railroads. 
Premier Borden announced in the house 
of commons that the credit of the peo- 
ple having been committed to the lat- 
ter road, it is believed expedient that 
the government should take it over and 
maintain it rather than let it go into 
liquidation., The acquisition of this 
road, he said, practically involves the 
taking over of the Grand Trunk as well. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 
$100 to $150 MONTH. 
Teachers should try the U. S. Govern- 
ment examinations constantly being 
held throughout the country. Thousands 
of war positions to be filled at from 
$1100 to $1800; have short hours and 
annual vacations, with full pay. Write 
immediately to Franklin Institute, Dept. 
R88, Rochester, N. Y., for schedule 
showing examination dates and places 
and list of position$ open and many 
sample examination questions, which 
will be sent free of charge.—Adyvy. 


\ 
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Army Handles Soldiers’ Mail. The war 
department has taken charge of the deliv- 
ery and collection of mail to and from the 
American expeditionary force in France. 
Mail sent to soldiers will be taken charge 
of at the port of embarkation while mail 
coming to the United States will be turned 
over to post-office officials at the ports of 
France. Owing to the refusal of military 
authorities to disclose the location and 
movement of troops Postmaster General 
Burleson had insisted that a change be 
made. 

Browning Gun Makes Good. The war de- 
partment has announced that tests have 
demonstrated the efficiency of the Brown- 
ing machine gun for use on flying ma- 
chines where the synchronized firing sys- 
tem is used; it will be adopted, along with 
the Marlin gun, for use on aircraft. 


Marines Ride Horses. Over 700 marines 
stationed in Cuba have been supplied with 
horses and are now acting as mounted 
troops. Marines are the most versatile of 
Uncle Sam’s fighting forces. Their duties 
carry them into all climes on both land 
and sea. Rudyard Kipling writes of them 
as follows: 

An’ after I met ’im all over the world, 
a-doing all kinds of things, 

Like landing ’isself with a gatling gun, to 
talk to them ’eathen kings. 

’E sleeps in an ’ammick instead of a cot, 
and ’e drills with the deck on a slew, 

For there isn’t a job on the top o’ the earth 
the beggar don’t know nor do. 


Books for Soldiers. About 50 tons of 
books and other reading matter are sent 
every month to American soldiers in 
France. Over 160,000 volumes have been 
sent abroad and about 1,500,000 to the vari- 
ous camps in this country. During a re- 
cent book campaign more than 3,000,000 
volumes were collected. 


No Change in Naval Uniforms. Though 
most of the naval officers are in favor of 
having the style of their uniforms changed 
Secretary Daniels has ruled that the uni- 
forms now being worn must be retained 
for the period of the war. The shortage 
of wool and the added expense which offi- 
cers would incur in having new uniforms 
made are the principal reasons, as given by 
Mr. Daniels, for his decision. 


Saving Tin. Last year over 17,000 tons 
of tin were recovered from old tin cans 
and other articles. This year by taking 
proper measures this amount can be dou- 
bled, the war industries board believes. 
One plan proposed is to have municipal 
agencies collect the cans, press them into 
bales and ship them to smelting centers. 
Householders are urged to refrain from 
throwing used cans onto ash piles or other 
dumps where they soon rust and become 
useless but to save them for the collector, 


Licenses for Making Near-Beer. A proc- 
lamation issued by the president has gone 
into effect requiring all manufacturers of 
near-beer or other fermented beverages 
containing less than one-kalf of one per 
cent alcohol to procure licenses in order 
to carry on their business. 


Prisoners’ Pay. The Potsdam gang is 
still reluctant to deal fairly in the matter 
of pay tendered war prisoners in this coun- 
try and in Germany. Until recently the 
United States followed the course formerly 
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/ 
agreed on by the two countries of paying 
German prisoners here the same wages a: 
American soldiers of their rank received 
expecting of course that Germany would 
fulfill her part of the agreement and pay 
American prisoners on the same basis. In 
vestigations revealed, however, that Amer 
ican prisoners were receiving almost noth 
ing from the Huns. After several unsu 
cessful attempts to arrive at an under 
standing through the medium of Spain th 
war department decided to cease alto 
gether paying German prisoners until th: 
matter was satisfactorily adjusted. Ger- 
many of course isn’t suited with this ac- 
tion and complains that our country is un- 
reasonable. She comes forward with a pro- 
posal that German prisoners here receive 
American army pay and American prison- 
ers in Germany receive German army pay. 
U. S. officials are not to be taken in so 
easily, however; they insist that prisoners 
in both countries receive identical pay and 
proof is also wanted that Germany holds 
to her part of the agreement. 


Emergency Rations. The navy depart- 
ment has adopted a scheme by which each 
member of forces detailed on such ‘uties 
as might cut them off from their base for 
any length of time to carry with him an 
emergency ration in the form of a tablet 
containing food in a condensed form. Ac- 
cording to plans of the naval dieticians, 
each tablet will contain eight ounces of 
powdered wheat, five ounces of powdered 
lean beef, one ounce of salt and one and 
one-quarter ounces of chocolate. 


Optical Gifts for Navy. In reply to th: 
call of the navy department for binoculars 
and field glasses for use on ships optical 
instruments numbering over 36,500 were 
sent in by private individuals. 


Capturing Spies. Attorney-General Greg- 
ory states that every true citizen should 
act the part of a volunteer detective to as- 
sist in running down spies and others who 
have made themselves traitors by their 
actions and utterances. “Complaints of 
even the most informal or confidential na- 
ture are always welcome,” he says, and cit- 
izens “should feel free to bring their in- 
formation or suspicions to the nearest 
representative of the department of justice 
or if that is not convenient communicate 
with the department at Washington.” 


Soldiers Must Respect French Property. 
By warning soldiers of the American ex- 
peditionary force against damaging French 
property or taking anything, no matter 
how trivial, that does not belong to them 
the war department hopes that any fric- 
tion or ill feeling between the American 
soldiers and the French people will be 
avoided. The French people are” quite 
sensitive and a thoughtless act on the 
part of our soldiers might lead to unpleas- 
ant differences, it is pointed out. 


Will Look for War Inventions. Experts 
at the U. S. patent office have undertaken 
to examine and classify inventions worked 
out in the last score of years hoping that 
among them will be found appliances that 
can be used to good advantage in the war 


American soldier (somewhere in France) 
—What’s the matter? 

Injured Frenchman—A shell just hit me 

American soldier (formerly traffic cop 
in U.S. A.)—Did you get its number?— 
London Opinion. 
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Condensed Notes on Current Progress 
In the Realm of Invention and Discovery 








The Production of Gasoline. 


Practically all of the gasoline pro- 
duced and used in the world is obtained 
from crude mineral oils or petroleum. 
In general, the thicker and heavier a 
crude oil the less gasoline there is in it. 
The percentage of gasoline which is 
roughly the lightest part of the crude 
oil varies greatly according to the field 
from which the crude oil is obtained. 

Some crudes yield no gasoline at all 
under the usual methods of distillation. 
The common run of crudes yield from 
10 to 15 per cent. Those averaging 
yields as high as 20 per cent are con- 
sidered fairly rich, though Italian oils 
have been found with 80 per cent gaso- 
line content. A well in Canada is said 
to have produced crude oil which yield- 
ed 70 per cent of gasoline; crude oil 
has been obtained in Galicia yielding 
50 per cent and crudes from Trinidad 
fields have been found to contain 40 
per cent. 

The still ordinarily used for refining 
crude oil is cylindrical in shape and 
holds from five to 1500 barrels. Oil is 
run into it and heat is applied so that 
the temperature is gradually raised. At 
from 90° to 100° F. gases rise from the 
oil and pass over into the condenser, 
a large coiled pipe, cooled by being 
immersed in water. The vapors con- 
dense in this coil, forming what is 
known as high-proof gasoline or petro- 
leum ether. 

The temperature of the oil in the 
still gradually increases and as it does 
so gasoline continues to pass over into 
the condenser until it gets up to about 
{00° F. The distillate when treated 
with sulphuric acid and soda ash, wash- 
ed with water and redistilled, becomes 
ordinary gasoline such as is used in in- 
ternal-combustion engines. 

The application of heat beneath the 
still continues and as the temperature 
rises various other products, including 
kerosene and lubricating oils, are va- 
porized in turn and pass over to the 
condenser. Finally nothing remains in 
the still but coal tar which when prop- 
erly treated yields various valuable 
dyes and chemicals. 

Because of the extraordinary de- 
mand for gasoline since the war began 
and the attendant increase in price— 
the price has about doubled in this 
country—much attention has been giv- 
en to the problem of obtaining gaso- 
line from sources other than petroleum 
and also to that of increasing the yield 
irom petroleum. 

Gasoline is being successfully ex- 
tracted from natural gas. This is done 
where the gas is fairly rich in gasoline 
by subjecting it alternately to low tem- 
peratures and compression. Gas that is 
not so rich is passed through vessels 
where it mingles with heavy oil in a 
linely divided state. A good part of 


the gasoline content is absorbed by the 
oil from which it is readily obtained 
by distillation. The same oil can be 
used repeatedly. Much ado has been 
made over this process by the news- 
papers as a brand new one but as a 
matter of fact it was known and used 
in refining shale oil in Scotland a num- 
ber of years ago. 

Petroleum is made up of hydrogen 
and carbon in molecules varying great- 
ly in size and shape and all petroleum 
products are hydrocarbous. The larger 
and heavier the molecules the greater 
the amount of carbon atoms they con- 
tain in proportion to the hydrogen 
atoms. By the application of heat and 
pressure the heavy molecules can be 
broken up or “cracked” into a number 
of smaller and lighter ones, containing 
a larger proportion of hydrogen to car- 
bon than did the original molecules. 
By this process—known as the “crack- 
ing” process—the yield of a given 
amount of crude oil can be materially 
increased. 

The Electrical Experimenter  de- 
scribes a process worked out by L. B. 
Cherry which promises to make avail- 
able a much greater-supply of gasoline, 
at a price as low as 10 cents a gallon. 

The invention is based on the re- 
action produced by a high-tension elec- 
tric current, causing natural gas to 
combine in the proper -proportions 
with petroleum distillates to produce 
gasoline. Kerosene or other low grade 
oil is placed in a still similar to that 
used for the fractional distillation of 
crude oil. While the oil is béing heated 
natural gas is forced into a perforated 
pipe in the bottom of the still. This, es- 
caping upward through the oil, is heat- 
ed and mixed thoroughly with the oil 
vapor. 

The vapors are conducted through a 
series of electrically heated pipes in 
which they are subjected to a silent 
discharge of high-tension electric cur- 
rent. This so alters their chemical 
structure that the resulting condensate 
is a crude benzine which when proper- 
ly treated becomes gasoline. 

The entire operation takes place at 
atmospheric pressure. The apparatus 
required is comparatively simple and 
the ordinary still can be readily fitted 
with the necessary treating chambers 
and the electrical equipment. It is 
stated that the cost of treating kerosene 
by this method is not greater than one 
cent per gallon, also that nearly all of 
the volatile oils can be converted into 
gasoline without undue percipitation 
of carbon or the production of fixed 
gases, 


SCIENTIFIC NOTES. 


How Speed Affects Auto Tires. Automo- 
bile experts tell us that, in accordance with 
the law of physics that the energy of a 
moving body varies as the square of its 


velocity, doubling the speed of an auto 
makes the blows against the tires four 
times as great when bumps or holes in the 
road are encountered and tripling the 
speed makes these blows nine times as 
hard. The tires of an auto driven off the 
roof of a building 40 feet high would not 
strike the ground with more force than do 
those of one running over a road at 35 
miles an hour. The blows to which the 
tires are subjected when a machine is 
driven at 70 miles an hour are equivalent 
to those which would result if the ma- 
chine dropped 160 feet. 

The Trackless Trolley Cars now being 
used in Massachusetts, as described and 
pictured in these columns a few weeks ago, 
are not the first to be used in this country, 
according to one of our correspondents; 
he tells us that such cars have been in use 
in Merrill, Lincoln county, Wis., since 1910. 





Sounds Above the Earth. Camille Flam- 
marion, the French astronomer, has re- 
corded the height to which various sounds 
rise above the earth, ascertained in numer- 
ous balloon ascensions made in the pur- 
suit of astronomical and other scientific 
information. A man’s shout, he tells, was 
distinctly heard 1600 feet above the earth, 
the sharp note of a cricket 2500 feet and 
the croaking of frogs 3000 feet. At a point 
some 250 feet higher a man’s voice and 
the rumble of a wagon could be made out; 
at 4550 feet the roll of a drum and the 
sound of an orchestra were heard; the 
sound of a church bell, the crowing of a 
cock and sometimes the shouting of men 
and women arose to a height of 5000 feet. 
The report of a musket and the barking 
of a dog were heard at 5900 feet, the sound 
of a railroad train at 8200 feet and the 
whistle of a locomotive nearly 10,000 feet. 





Winning Infantile Paralysis Fight. A re- 
cently published bulletin of the Rocke- 
feller foundation announces that valuable 
knowledge has been gained of methods of 
dealing with infantile paralysis. It is hoped 
that this knowledge will be instrumen- 
tal in preventing a recurrence of the dis- 
ease in epidemic form if it is not sufficient 
to stamp it out altogether. By means of 
systematic massage, special exercise and 
appliances many victims of the epidemic 
of a few years ago have been completely 
cured, others have been greatly benefited 
and it is hoped that complete cures of 
many other cases under treatment can be 
effected. 





Hay for Explosives. Five million tons of 
a coarse, grassy variety of hay will be 
needed this year for the manufacture of a 
filler used in making high explosives. Fi- 
ber which is obtained by macerating the 
hay is used for replacing the cotton for- 
merly used; about one-fifth of the bulk of 
the explosive is made up of this material. 
The hay can be grown in places where finer 
hay, suitable for feeding to live stock, does 
not do well. 





Earth Becoming Warmer. Dr. Marsden 
Manson, writing in Science, says that the 
shrinking of the south polar ice-cap, dis- 
covered by explorations in the antarctic 
regions, shows that the gradual disappear- 
ance of the age of ice is still in progress, 
the ice-caps at the poles being the existing 
remnants of the great sheet of ice that 
once spread over a large part of the earth’s 
surface. If his conclusions are correct the 
hypothesis that some great catastrophe or 
upheaval brought an end to the glacial pe- 
riod in lands now inhabited must be erro- 
neous, 
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Perpetual-Motion Schemers Can’t Prove Their Claims 


ok: proposition of getting some- 
. thing for nothing is very allur- 
ing to human nature, no matter 
what particular form the proposition 
may take. The perpetual-motion crank 
thinks he can get power out of the air 
or out of a complicated combination of 
wheels and levers; the devotee of al- 
chemistry thinks he can manipulate 
copper in such a way as to turn it into 
gold; the wildcat financier seeks to 
make dollars come out where none are 
put in—and in the political field we 
find the people of Russia expecting to 
secure all the blessings of liberty with- 
out fighting for them or paying for 
them in any way. 

It would be very nice if such schemes 
could succeed—but they will not. The 
future may hold all sorts of miracles, 
but for the present men have to be con- 
tent to reap what they sow, and no mat- 
ter how quick at figures they may be 
they are unable to put two and two to- 
gether in such a way that they will 
make more than four. If you see any- 
one claiming that he can put them to- 
gether so as to make five, or any other 
number, then you know there must be 
an error or a cheat in his reckoning 
somewhere. By algebra you can prove 
—or appear to prove—that four equals 
eight—but the expert at once detects 
the gap in the chain of reasoning. 

In the Pathfinder at different times 
we have published exhaustive articles 
on this subject of perpetual motion, 
etc. It would be foolish to say that 
scientific achievement has reached its 
limit in our day—when as a matter of 
fact we have only learned our A, B, C’s 
in that branch-of knowledge—but it is 
safé to require all something-for-noth- 
ing schemers to prove their case before 
we allow ourselves to be convinced by 
them. 

Our government has often been crit- 
icized for turning down inventors. It 
refused to listen to Robert Fulton when 
he wanted to test his steamboat and his 
submarine. It took Morse six years to 
persuade congress to appropriate $30,-. 
000 for a test of the telegraph. When 
Field proposed an Atlantic cable he 
met with discouragement on every side 
but congress was good enough to give 
him a gold medal and “the thanks of 
the people” for his achievement after 
it was done. The flying-machine could 
have been perfected 10 years earlier if 
our government had stood by Langley 
and backed him up in his researches 
and demonstrations. 

Congress is very wary of “cranks” of 
all sorts. Senators and members re- 
ceive frequent letters from constitu- 
ents claiming that they have discover- 
ed perpetual motion, but all these in- 
ventors are referred to the patent-oflice, 
and that office takes the cold-blooded 
stand that before it will grant a patent 
on a perpetual-motion machine the in- 
ventor must produce a working model 


of his machine and make it run. Hot 
air will not be recognized as a motive 
power on which to base a patent. 

The result is that though thousands 
have made very pretentious claims as 
to inventing engines of all sorts which 
would run on little or nothing, not a 
single one of them has ever demon- 
strated his device. In every case when 
he is asked to bring on his machine, he 
makes excuses and doesn’t show up. 

Congress and the government, can’t 
be blamed for being so wary, when 
there have been so many .applicants 
who couldn’t deliver the goods. Last 
year congress did finally pass a law 
authorizing a Boston man named Gara- 
bed T. K. Giragossian, to demonstrate 
a new source of power which he claim- 
ed he had discovered. President Wil- 
son vetoed the measure when he found 
that there was not the slightest sub- 
stantial basis for this man’s recognition 
and that all congress had to go on was 
his unsupported assertions, which were 
of a most vague and illusory character. 


Couldn’t Lose Him. 


Nevertheless, Giragossian was not 
discouraged and he came back again 
and induced congress once more to 
pass a measure giving him a chance to 
show off his alleged invention. He 
had a hearing before the house commit- 
tee on patents—but our legislators are 
not men of scientific training and they 
were taken in by the inventor’s elo- 
quence and earnestness rather than by 
any actual proof of what he could do. 
The proposition went through the house 
by a vote of 234 to 14. 

Giragossian is an Armenian by birth; 
he has been in this country 26 years 
and for much of that time he has been 
working on his invention, or rather 
discovery. It must be a very elusive 
idea, for after all that labor he has been 
unable to exhibit even a very little en- 
gine running on his “free energy” tak- 
en from the air. He is not a faker, 
however; he belongs apparently to the 
class of visionaries who have wonder- 
ful flights of fancy but who cannot get 
down to the hum-drum matter of prov- 
ing their propositions. 

He has presented his claims repeated- 
ly to professors connected with Har- 
vard university, the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology and other learned 
institutions but his statements were 
so unscientific and evasive that they 
would not take him seriously. The sci- 
entific papers have also ignored him, 
except to point out how ridiculous his 
assertions are. 

The Scientific American says: “We 
had intended not to dignify the doings 
of Mr. Garabed T. K. Giragossian by 
discussing him’—but in view of his 
recognition by congress it does refer to 
his “invention”. It points out that 
Giragossian has refused to explain his 
wonderful device, and says that “until 


he condescends to tell us, in intelligible 
terms, what he proposes to do” it i 
impossible to give a verdict on hi: 
claims; but it adds that if those claims 
were valid there is no reason why hx 
should make such a mystery of them. 

His pretext for being so secret at this 
time is that he- wants our government 
to get the benefit of his “free energy” 
and run all our railroads, steamers, 
airships, engines, etc., with it. He has 
given a name to the offspring of his 
brain and he calls it “garabed”, after 
himself. 


U. S. Not Counting on Garabed. 


If he had let it see the light of day 
first and then named it, it would have 
been more sensible. As a matter of fact 
he had plenty of time before the wai 
to demonstrate his invention, if it was 
genuine—and he could have been the 
world’s greatest millionaire if he had 
been able to prove his claims. The fact 
that he failed to do this is itself suffi- 
cient proof that he doesn’t know what 
he is talking about. 

He told the house committee than an 
airship of any size for instance could 
be run on his “garabed” without tak- 
ing along a pound of fuel; the airship 
could go clear around the world with- 
out having to descend to the ground to 
renew its fuel supply. By a slight 
change, he said, he could turn a 10- 
horse machine into a 100-horse one, and 
if he wanted 10,000 horsepower all that 
would be necessary would be to add 
“connecting wheels”. 

This sounds too much like the claims 
of the crank to be convincing—but con- 
gress fell for it, and the president evi- 
dently thought that the best thing 
would be to give Giragossian a chance 
to prove his claims and thus get rid o! 
him, for he signed the measure. 

Giragossian was authorized to sug- 
gest a number of candidates and the 
secretary of the interior was to pick a 
committee from these to investigate the 
matter in secret and report their find- 
ings. But though everything -else is 
ready, Giragossian is not. Like all the 
other champions of perpetual motion, 
he doesn’t come to the scratch. 

The days, weeks and months are go 
ing by and there should be no reason 
for postponing the demonstration if 
there was anything to demonstrate— 
but the “garabed” evidently lacks the 
power to make the “wheels” go round. 
So Uncle Sam is not holding up any of 
his ships or airplanes or U-boat chas- 
ers in order to instal the new engines 
in them—and he has just placed an or- 
der for over a thousand locomotives 
which are to be run with the same old 
familiar steam, 

If Brother, Giragossian would only 
come forward with his “garabed” it 
would save all the coal that is now used 
for producing power and light and we 
would not have to freeze next winter 
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for lack of fuel. But he is slow. He 
asserts that he has been offered $50,000,- 
000 for his invention—if he will only 
demonstrate it. But that is a big “if”. 
The Pathfinder years ago offered a mil- 
lion dollars to any inventor who would 
demonstrate his perpetual-motion ma- 
chine but the offer has never been tak- 
en up, and we would be perfectly safe 
in offering 50 times that amount. 

The woods are full of perpetual-mo- 
tion schemers. Some of them are self- 
deluded visionaries who are perfectly 
sincere in their claims but who have no 
scientific mind or training and who 
therefore are not to be depended on. 
Others seem to be deliberate fakers who 
for some reasons of their own seek to 
impose on the public—usually for the 
purpose of selling stock in their alleged 
invention. 

John Keely of Philadelphia will al- 
ways be the model for these schemers 
for he bamboozled and victimized the 
people of two hemispheres for a quar- 
ter of a century with his “motor”, 
which he claimed ran on energy from 
the air but was really operated by con- 
cealed clockwork. 


The Lohse “Motor”. 


Last year a young man named Henry 
Lohse, of Park River, N. Dak., came to 
Washington for the pretended purpose 
of demonstrating a fuelless motor. One 
of our subscribers, A. C. Wakeford, who 
had known Lohse for years, wrote the 
Pathfinder recommending him as “a 
very worthy young fellow” and gave 
Lohse a letter of introduction to us so 
that he could show us his “motor”. 
Suffice it to say that Lohse came, but 
he saw not, neither did he conquer, 
and he went back home without calling 
on us. 

Soon after that the newspapers all 
over the West began publishing long 
circumstantial accounts of Lohse’s tri- 
umphs at Washington. A number of 
our subscribers in different states have 
sent clippings telling all about it. One 
article runs this way: “Invents motor 
that runs without fuel. Government to 
use Dakota boy’s device on aeroplanes. 
It burns nothing but air, weighs only 
20 pounds and develops three-fourths 
of a horsepower. Engineers are now 
constructing a larger motor which will 
develop 75 horsepower. Mr. Lohse says 
he showed the working qualities of his 
invention to Thomas A, Edison and gov- 
ernment engineers. Secretary of War 
Baker took him to the White House, 
where he had a talk with President 
Wilson, who praised him highly for his 
work. Lohse says his motor ran for 
two weeks, when he stopped it, and 
during that time it used no fuel except 
what it took from the air.” 

Another article goes farther and says: 
“The patents have been granted by the 
patent-office and the government has 
taken hold of the motor. Government 
engineers are constructing a large mo- 
tor which is to be completed within 
two months.” 

That was in January last; the “two 
months” have passed twice over and 
still the wonderful Lohse “motor” has 


not done a thing in the way of moting. 
We do not like to say that anybody’s 
statements are false, but after making 
extensive inquiries at Washington, at 
the war department, patent-oflice, White 
House, etc., we have been unable to 
find the slightest facts corroborating 
Lohse’s claims. It appears, so far as 
we can find, that he made up his inter- 
esting story out of whole cloth. 

But if he cares to give us the number 
of his patent we shall be glad to pub- 
lish an account of it and give him full 
credit for his wonderful “motor”. Un- 
til he gives us something besides claims, 
however, we must include him in the 
class of fakers and visionaries. The 
wide publication of his claims, how- 
ever, shows to what an extent the or- 
dinary newspapers and the ordinary 
reading public are taken in by schem- 
ers who tell big stories. 

Some of these schemers may be try- 
ing in a roundabout way to help the 
kaiser and block the plans of our gov- 
ernment, by spreading false reports and 
getting the public interested in wonder- 
ful devices for winning the war which 
have no existence. In any case, the 
burden of proof is always on the man 
who asserts that he has invented some 
great scheme which will not bear the 
light of day and which he insists on 
keeping a great mystery. These fel- 
lows are in a distinctly different class 
from genuine inventors, who really 
have something to offer which is of 
value to the world and which they are 


prepared to explain and demonstrate, 
Schemers Should Beware. 


Aileged inventors who have nothing 
to offer but a “pig in a poke” may well 
be regarded with suspicion. Dr Louis 
Clement of New York has recently put 
forth sensational claims about a new 
motor fuel he had invented, which was 
to take the place of gasoline and which 
would cost only eight cents a gallon. 

He got money from other people on 
the strength of his alluring promises, 
but the other day the district attorney 
made him demonstrate his invention, 
before scientists from Columbia univer- 
sity and the College of the City of New 
York, and as a result he is now under 
arrest. It was found that his pretended 
substitute for gasoline would cost much 
more than he stated. 

Neither the legal authorities nor the 
public are in any mood now to be vic- 
timized by fakers of any sort, and pre- 
tended inventors want to watch their 
steps if they hope to keep out of trou- 
ble. If they are innocent people who 
make claims as a result of ignorance 
and thoughtlessness they may get off 
easy but if it is found that they have 
any plan up their sleeve for helping 
the enemy or defrauding other people, 
they are liable to be dealt withseverely. 

James M. Cordray of Los Angeles is 
another aspirant for perpetual-motion 
honors. He claims to have invented a 
system by which electricity is extracted 
from the atmosphere and unlimited 
power is produced without the use of 
fuel. He also claims various other rev- 
olutionary discoveries, including a 


method of producing rain, a railroad 
car that is noiseless, a process for grow- 
ing new skin on persons who are burn- 
ed, etc. 

It is always a bad sign, however, 
when such an “inventor” covers so 
much ground. If he could only keep 
his feet on the earth and not let his 
mind wander so far aloft he might ac- 
complish something, but he scatters his 
energies too much, 

There is a large class‘ of people who 
have put a good deal of thought on per- 
petual-motion machines and on devices 
of different sorts to increase the power 
of engines, etc. As a rule these people 
are not frauds but they are the victims 
of their own lack of knowledge. They 
spend years on ideas which are utterly 
hopeless and which they would at once 
see were hopeless if they only had a 
little scientific knowledge which could 
be got from any school textbook on 
science. 

For example some time ago the Path- 
finder published an account of a motor 
which was intended to derive power 
from the motion of the waves of the 
sea. This was the invention of Charles 
Brown, of Victor, Colo. We pointed 
out that. many such motors had. been 
invented and that none of them had 
worked in practice sufficiently to prove 
their value. 

Mr. Brown thinks we are hard on in- 
ventors and he goes on to say: “The 
air we breathe is composed of gases 
which if separated will do better than 
gasoline for running a motor. Please 
take notice of the use of oxygen in the 
oxy-acetylene welding process; also 
take notice that hydrogen can be ex- 
tracted from water and it will run an 
ordinary automobile. Be a booster and 
not a knocker, and you may serve your 
country better.” 

Now, Mr. Brown means well, but he 
is an example of Pope’s warning that “a 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
He knows just enough of science to 
lead him astray. It is true that the 
nitrogen in the air is the basis of our 
most powerful explosives and that oxy- 
gen is what enables the nitrogen to 
explode. 

But the air has already been exploded 
and there is no more power in it than 
in a gun cartridge that has gone off or 
in coal that has been burned to ashes. 
The nitrogen and oxygen have already 
combined, and in order to separate 
them you must put the same amount of 
energy into them that was released 
when they combined. 

It is true, as he says, that these gases, 
“if separated”, could run a motor—but 
the whole problem is in “separating” 
them. And as we have already said, 
you can’t separate them unless you 
use up as much power as came out of 
them when they originally combined. 

So also it is true that oxygen is used 
with acetylene for producing an ex-. 
ceedingly hot flame, for welding, cut- 
ting metals, etc. But here again our 
friend is astray, for the oxygen used in 
this process has already been separat- 
ed, and the separation of oxygen is 
such a difficult process that this gas al- 
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ways commands a very high price. 

It is also true, as Mr. Brown says, 
that there is hydrogen in water and 
that hydrogen can be used for running 
a motor—in fact it would be the ideal 
fuel as it would leave no ash or resi- 
due whatever. But here again he is 
reckoning on an impossibility, for in 
order to extract the hydrogen from 
water it is necessary to use up a vast 
amount of energy, and this costs so 
much that the hydrogen would be 
many times more expensive than gaso- 
line as a motor fuel. 


A Sample “Lever” Scheme. 


A Pathfinder subscriber, E. B. Flint, 
of Mt. Victory, Ohio, writes us that he 
has a scheme for increasing the power 
of a machine by means of gaining extra 
“purchase”; he does not pretend it is 
perpetual motion, but it is “a cheap 
power which has been tested out on 
a water wheel.” Like so many others 
who want to cheat nature by taking 
from her more than is given to her, 
he is very vague in his explanation of 
his idea. But he evidently counts on 
making use of leverage to. “gain” his 
power. 

That is, he says, a one-pound weight 
on ene side of a one-foot wheel will 
raise 68 pounds on the other side; 
hence with a 24-foot wheel it will raise 
24 times 68 or 1632 pounds. Then if 
we use a 553-pound weight the “pur- 
chase power” will be increased to 902,- 
496. Then we multiply that by five, 
for no particular reason, and this gives 
us 4,512,480 pounds. 

Then we multiply again by 10, as the 
wheel makes 10 revolutions a minute, 
and we have 45,124,800 pounds. And as 
a horsepower is the energy which will 
raise 33,000 pounds one foot in a minute, 
this gives us 1367 horsepower. He very 
liberally allows a discount off for 
“gearing and friction” and still has 
956 9/10 horsepower left for useful pur- 
poses. He says he has given this in- 
vention to the government “to use in 
the government shops during the war.” 

Of course it goes without saying that 
Mr. Flint’s plan will not work at all. 
The more levers, wheels and similar 
devices that are introduced into a ma- 
chine, the more friction there is and 
the more power is lost. There cannot 
be any gain of power by any such 
scheme; on the contrary there is bound 
to be a loss. And no matter how hard 
you may try you can never get as much 
energy out of it as you put into it. 

These inventors can figure out any 
amount of horsepower if you give them 
a pencil and paper, but they can never 
make the actual machines run and do 
as they claim. There is no magic in 
wheels, gears, levers, cranks, pistons, 
etc. These things are merely mechan- 
ical devices for utilizing, converting 
and transmitting energy, etc., but they 
can no more create energy than a stone 
‘can, 

You can lift a stone and let it fall 
to the ground and in its fall you behold 
a manifestation of energy, but in order 
to. lift that stone you must use up just 
as much energy as is released when it 


falls. Gravity is a fixed force and it is 
impossible either to reduce it or in- 
crease it. It is true that by means of 
leverage or “purchase” a big weight 
can be liftéd with a small amount of 
power—but the small power must work 
a correspondingly longer time in or- 
der to do the lifting, exactly as a small 
wagon must take a longer time to haul 
a given quantity of stuff than a big 
one does. 

There would be just as much chance 
to “gain” power from a machine made 
on the principle which is outlined in 
a letter from Nate Covell, of Tidioute, 
Pa., and which is illustrated in the ac- 
companying diagram. This diagram 
proves the practicability of perpetual 
motion beyond any doubt—on paper. 

You have a wheel with 90-pound 
weights attached to it, at equal distanc- 
es from the center. It is very plain to 
see that these weights count as 90 














pounds on the right-hand or descend- 
ing side, while they count as only .06 
of a pound on the ascending side. The 
result ought to be, in theory, that the 
wheel would fly around at great speed, 
and develop a lot of horsepowers. 

As Mr. Covell points out, you can 
“gain” any amount of power you want 
to by this plan. For instance if you use 
900-pound weights, then the weights 
count as 900 pounds on the descending 
side and only .006 of a pound on the 
ascending side. The diagram proves 
it, just as convincingly as any perpet- 
ual-motion inventor ever proved his 
claim. 

Even a rudimentary knowledge of 
science would be of great help to such 
people as these we have cited. They 
show a healthy interest in scientific 
subjects and they. could put their tal- 
ents to good use perhaps if they under- 
stood the principles which govern these 
matters. There are innumerable good 
books on science and they can be ob- 
tained from any concern that handles 
textbooks. They can also be secured 
direct from the publishers—among 
whom we may mention Munn and Co., 
Norman W. Henley Co., Appleton and 
Co., Ginn and Co., American Book Co.— 
all in New York. 


GOVERNMENT EXPRESS SERVICE. 


The combination of the chief express 
companies in the Federal Express Co. on 
July 1 will effect economies in staff, rental 
charges, wagons and other plant and trans- 
fer arrangements which may mount into 
millions. But the chief gain will be in 
public convenience. 

If a man went to a post office with a par- 
cel to be mailed and the clerk were to tell 
him, “That isn’t our territory. You'll find 
the post-office for points east seven blocks 
down the street,” we should have a fair 


paraliel of a condition in the express busi- 
ness which people have borne, not without 
grumbling, but only because it was cus- 
tomary. 

The express service is as logically a nat- 
ural government monopoly as is the car- 
rying of the mails. The opposition of the 
express companies for years stayed off th: 
parcel-post. Now the shoe is on the other 
foot. There will be less objection to the 
change now than would have been the case 
in the past. Shortage of labor and other 
causes have cut into profits. With the 
country at war and more young men going 
daily to the training camps, there are no 
men to spare to run four big express com- 
panies and a number of smaller concerns 
when one will better and more cheaply do 
the work.—New York World. 


“LET HIM LIVE”. 


As long as the flowers their perfume give, 
So long I’d let the kaiser live, 

Live and live for a million years 

With nothing to drink but Belgian tears; 
With nothing to quench‘his awful thirst 
But the salted brine of a Scotchman’s curse 


I would let him live on a dinner each day, 
Served from silver on a golden tray, 

Served with things both dainty and swect, 
Served with everything—but things to eat. 


I would make him a bed of silken sheen, 

With costly linens to lie between, 

With covers of down, and spreads of lace, 

And billowy pillows piled in place; 

Yet when to its comfort he would yield, 

It would stink with the rot of the battle- 
field, 

And blood and brains and bones of men 

Should cover him, smother him, and then 

His pillow should cling with the rotten 
clay— 

Clay from the grave of a soldier boy; 

And while God’s stars their vigils keep, 

And while the waves the white sands sweep 

He should never, never sleep. 

And through all the days—through all the 
years, 

There should be an anthem in his ears 

Ringing and singing aad never done 

From the edge of light to the set of sun, 

Moaning and moaning, and moaning wild 

A ravaged French girl’s bastard child. 


And I’d build him a castle by the sea, 

As lovely a castle as ever could be, 

Then I’d show him a ship from over the sea, 

As fine a ship as ever could be, 

Laden with water cold and sweet, 

Laden with everything good to eat, 

Yet scarce does she touch the silvered 
sands, 

Scarce may he reach out his eager hands— 

Than a hot and hellish molten shell 

Should change his heaven into hell. 

And though he’d watch by the wave-swept 
shore, 

Our Lusitania would rise no more. 


In “No Man’s Land” where the allies fell 

I'd start the kaiser a private hell; 

I’d jab him, stab- him, give him gas, 

And in his wounds I’d pour ground glass; 

I'd march him out where the brave boys 
died, 

Out past the lads he crucified. 


In the fearful gloom of his living tomb, 

There is one thing I’d do, before I was 
through— 

I’d make him sing in a stirring manner 

The wonderful words of “The Star-Spang- 
led Banner.” 


Jimmy—I wonder why a dog hangs his 
tongue out of his mouth. 

Tommy—To balance his tail, 0’ course.— 
Boston Transcript. 
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No Blowouts 


Essenkay is the FINAL solution to the tire problem. It makes punc- 
tures, blowouts and tire troubles impossible. No air is used, therefore 
no inner tubes are required. 











NO SPARE TIRES 
NO SPARE RIMS 








































NO TUBES 

Essenkay is a flexible, highly resilient material that possesses practi- NO PUMPS 

cally all the desirable physical characteristics of fine, Para rubber, yet NO JACKS 
actually contains no rubber in any form, therefore none of its imperfec- % ’ 





tions. Essenkay is guaranteed not to oxidize, bloom, rot, crumble or be 
affected by pressure, heat, cold, atmospheric or climatic conditions. Its 
use is an economy, in that Essenkay filled tires run from two to five times 
as far as air filled tires. No tubes, spare tires, or rims are required. 
The usual delays and expense incident to punctures and blowouts are 
entirely eliminated. 





The discovery of Essenkay as a substitute for air is the final 
chapter in the operation of the perfect motor car. It is a fitting 
climax to the development of a colossal industry which 
in a few short years has grown from practically nothing 
to one of the largest industries in the world. 


“Over 25,000 Users” 


FE SSCIIM 








Studebaker driv- 
en by Mr. James 
Henning, 1436 E 
Main St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 5,000 
miles on a trans- 
continental tour with 
Essenkay filled tires. 
“One of 25,000 Users.” 


GUARANTEE 


Essenkay is guaranteed not 
to be affected by heat, cold, 
Tires filled with Essenkay are kept at constant pressure, cannot be deflated or run water, mud, friction, atmos- 
flat, thus they wear down to the last layer of fabric. 10,000 to 20,000 miles on Essenkay pheric or climatic condi- 
filled tires is the rule, not the exception. tions, and not to change its 
consistency in any way. 




















Essenkay does not wear out like tires. It should be good for use 
from 5 to 10 years. As tires wear down to the last layer of 

‘ fabric and are discarded, the Essenkay may be transferred to 
new casings. The first cost is the last cost. 


This tire 
used with 
Essenkay 


delivered mile- “3 Rea We do not say “buy” Essenkay. We say “try” Essenkay M : 
» wate We’ Ne : ; Zs r. E.B. R . } 0, 
—— _ be: K a Ne We'll send Essenkay for your car, so that you can test it Cal., ph acho: poy Y= pentane weiner mages ney = 
i ee eee ayy Under your own road and loading conditions. If your this Ford car on his trip from Chicago 
as shown tome _ P passenger car carries five people, crowd in eight. If your to San Diego, without a single puncture 
as then discarded an truck carries a ton put on two tons. Drive over smooth or blowout. “One of 25200 Users.” 
the Essenkay was trans- roads, then over the roughest. Then, if at the end of 10 * - Segara 


ferred toanewtire. Tire owned days you are not convinced that Essenkay rides like air, 5 eee tT 
by Fern Laundry Co., 1908-10 























i The Essenkay Products Co., z 
‘ . : that it will more than double your tire mileage, that you § Ne. 15-220 W. Superior St., Chicago, U.S.A. § 
ampbell St., Kansas City, Mo. cannot be troubled with punctures, blowouts or slow leaks & = Please send me details of your 10 Days’ Free Trial Offer § 
“One of 25,000 Users.” —send it back—THE TEST WILL COST YOU NOTHING. © fscentay.” """ "ller and Free Booklets"The Story of 
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THROW OPEN MT. VERNON. 


OME weeks ago we called attention 
to the narrow-minded dog-in-the- 
manger policy which leads the 

managers of the Mt. Vernon estate to 
keep the beautiful old ! ome of George 
Washington closed to visitors except 
under certain iron-clad rules. 

The control of Mt. Vernon, by a gross 
imposition, is in the hands of the Ladies 
Mt. Vernon Association, who seem to 
take delight in using their unwarranted 
power by making it as difficult as pos- 
sible for visitors to pay homage at this 
greatest of American patriotic shrines. 
Once a year these women—under the 
flattering title of “regents”—have a 
meeting at Mt. Vernon, and there they 
sit in solemn conclave, enjoying privi- 
leges which they have no real right to, 
and laying down the law for the gov- 
ernment of the estate, which they hap- 
pen to have hold of, like some cabal of 
the kaiser and his war-lords disposing 
of conquered lands, 

The pressure of public opinion has 
become so strong that even these female 
autocrats are-having to listen to reason. 
They have made a start toward a more 
liberal policy by announcing that here- 
after from three to five o’clock on Sun- 
days in summer, the Washington estate 
will be open free to soldie 's in uniform, 
provided they come in a body and are 
accompanied by an officer! But “under 
no conditions will civilians be admitted 
on Sunday.” Also on Saturdays school- 
children will be admitted free if accom- 
panied by teacher or guardian, and the 
place will be kept open on that day until 
eight o’clock in the evening instead of 
only six as on ordinary days. 

This is the entering-wedge. The grand 
magnates, in all their omnipotence have 
had to back down to the extent of open- 
ing Mt. Vernon for a brief two hours 
on Sunday in summer to soldiers when 
accompanied by an officer! Did you ever 
hear of anything more chinchy and 
grudging than that? But even this is 
an admission of the principle that Mt. 
Vernon should be thrown open more 
liberally, and that is the significant 
thing. 

Now that an opening has been made 
in the solid Hindenburg front of the 
Ladies Mt. Vernon Association, the 
breach is going to be widened, and the 
public are going to stay right in the 
fight till it results in the unconditional 
surrender of the obstructors. It is a 
scandal that the home of George Wash- 
ington, purchased by funds subscribed 
by the American public, should be in 
cherge of any self-constituted body of 
private individuals, either male, female 
or mixed, and run like a _ side-show, 
with charges for admi:<sion, or like some 
rich lord’s show place in Euvope. 

The estatg should be taken over by 
the government and thrown open abso- 
lutely free of charge to all comers from 
morning till night seven days in the 
week. The government should stand 
the small cost of keeping the estate in 
order and properly guarding it from 


injury. The Ladies Mt. Vernon Associa- 
tion should be gently but firmly dis- 
possessed, and the estate placed in 
charge of an official board, with respon- 
sibility to congress, and not to any 
mysterious association of “regents” who 
assemble from different quarters once 
a year and proceed to legislate on “how 
not to do it.” 

Senator Phelan of Calif. offered a 
resolution in the senate requesting the 
Association to open Washington’s home 
on Sundays, and this resolution was 
favorably reported, but the press of 
more imperative business has prevented 
its being adopted. Isn’t it a commen- 
tary on the present state of affairs 
however when congress has to “re- 
quest” the regents of Mt. Vernon to 
open a place which has been dedicated 
to the public and which is not private 
property at all? 

As the Washington Post says: “In the 
nature of the case there could be no 
desecration of the Sabbath in opening 
the place to visitors, since the object of 
the visit is to pay a tribute of veneration 
to the Father of His Country. Every 
American hopes to visit Mt. Vernon 
sooner or later and when he arrives 
in the capital city his first desire is to 
see the home and tomb of George Wash- 
ington. Mt. Vernon is the mecca of 
every American patriot. Unfortunately 
thousands of visitors can spend only 
a brief time in the city and if their 
itinerary includes Sunday they are pre- 
vented from making the sacred pilgrim- 
age which, above all others, they would 
wish to make.” 

The Red Cross in this country was 
for a long time in control of a private 
board, but it eventually became clear 
to all that such an institution should 
be conducted under the auspices of the 
government and not run as a private 
activity. So the government took charge, 
and the result is that now everybody 
has perfect faith in the Red Cross be- 
cause they know that Uncle Sam is 
behind it, and a quarter of a billion 
dollars has been raised for Red 
Cross work so far during this war as 
easily as four millions were raised dur- 
ing the Spanish war, under private 
auspices, 

There must be no excuses and no par- 
leying: the nation must take charge of 
Mt. Vernon, put it under responsible 
official control and open it up to all 
visitors, under all proper conditions, 
without charge. Then and then only 
will the historic old homestead of 
George Washington become a national 
shrine in the fullest sense. Then and 
then only will it exercize the patriotic 
and inspiring influence which it should 
exercize. So long as it is in con- 
trol of a private association it will 
be run as a monopoly, on the basis of 
aristocratic exclusiveness and special 
privilege. 

We would urge citizens, in all parts 
of the country, who want to see this 
abuse remedied, to write to their sena- 
tors and members in congress, their 


governors and other high officials ca]! 
ing their attention to the need of goy 
ernment control of Mt. Vernon and 
asking them to strike for this reforn 


g 
NCLE SAM’S postal airplanes pas 
over the Pathfinder building ever, 
day—which prompts the idea that car- 
rying mail by the air route ought to 
make it easy to deliver “drop” letters. 


¢ 


RMY doctors over there report that 

nearly all the Huns who are shot by 
our boys are shot through either the 
heart or the head, so that they are done 
for. That is the right policy. In the old 
days the idea of the civilized nations 
was to make use of “humane” bullets, 
and shoot them so that they would sim- 
ply “stop” the enemy soldiers and put 
them out of the immediate battle but 
not necessarily kill tLem. But in dealing 
with these Huns there is no room for 
humane tactics. If we yield too much 
to the “humanity” feeling, the Huns 
will leave us nothing but our “human 
itv”. They are wild beasts, and craz\ 
at that, and the only thing to do with 
them is to kill them just as fast and 
just as dead as possible. The only good 
Hun is a dead Hun, and when our boys 
once get imbued with this idea and 
they arrive on the scene in sufficient 
numbers, they are going to take a large 
and noble part in ridding the earth of 
these ruffians. Our fighters are clear- 
eyed, keen-minded, fearless fellows who 
are joining with the greatest zest in this 
new national game of killing Huns, and 
they are going to win at it as at every- 
thing else. We can save our “human- 
ity” for the Germans who are left after 
Germany has made her peace with her 
conquerors and who show themselves 
penitent and worthy of Christian treat- 
ment. Until then the thing is to score 
the utmost possible number of tallies by 
killing every Hun who can be reached. 
That is the one redeeming feature about 
the present Hun drive in France—name- 
ly that it has given the allied soldiers a 
chance to mow them down in endless 
droves, like hogs in a packing plant. 
This is good work even if some ground 
has to be yielded in order to permit of 
it. Dead Huns tell no tales. This doc- 
trine may sound bloodthirsty, but it is 
the true pacifism and it will save lives 
and misery in the end. 

¢ 


EWSPAPER aarticle is headed “So- 

cialists to Talk Less.” That head- 
ing contradicts itself, for if the social- 
ists have to talk less they will not be 
socialists; talk is the stock in trade of 
socialism, and if that is taken away 
there is nothing left. The socialists 
have been allowed for a generation to 
talk as much as they pleased in this 
country. Last year they said our entry 
into the war was the greatest crime in 
history and they demanded an immedi- 
ate bolshevik peace. Now comes the 
sedition law which imposes heavy fines 
and long imprisonment for just suc; 
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traitorous talk as that. So the Social- 
ists have had a pow-wow and decided 
that it will be the best policy to keep 
silent. Socialists keeping silent will be 
a rare and refreshing spectacle surely. 
Some of them are liable to explode, 
from pent-up hot-air pressure, 
gq 
EW income tax law is going to 
squeeze the tears from the profi- 
teers, 
gq 


EOPLE of United States now smoke 
3000 miles of cigarettes a day. . If 
they were placed end to end (by “they” 
we mean the cigarettes, not the people) 
they would reach around the world in 
eight days and to the moon in 80 days. 
Big figures surely, though the subject 
is not one to boast of. The cigarette 
habit is in the main a product of the 
last few years. Fifteen years ago it 
took only 10 million cigarettes a day 
to keep this country going, or less 
than four billion a year, but this year 
our consumption will be 40 billion. In 
other words our people are smoking 
eight times as many “coffin-nails” now 
as they did then, after allowing for the 
difference in population. The tobacco 
trusts have pushed the sale of cigarettes 
so that now even the most powerful 
governments in the world are compelled 
to bow down to this vice and allow it. 
Our government is just now providing 
for a tobacco ration for the soldiers. 
The soldiers will not have to take this 
ration in the form of tobacco or cigar- 
ettes but may have it in gum or some 
other pacifier. We are not offering any 
opinion here as to whether it is right 
or wrong to sanction the use of tobacco 
and cigarettes in the army. It is a con- 
dition and not a theory that has to be 
dealt with, and it appears that the au- 
thorities conclude that smoking may as 
well be tolerated, as a choice of evils, 
[t is better to have them smoing than 
drinking, as they were in all former 
wars, but it is probable that the next 
war will be won by the nation that 
is free from the tobacco habit as well 
as other vices. Vices are not a source 
of weakness so much as a sign of weak- 
ness, and it will take a lot of moral 
upbuilding before such weaknesses can 
be conquered, . 
q 
E.a jusquaboutist. You don’t know 
what that is, you say? Well, you 
in’t find out by looking in your old 
ictionary, and if you wait for the dic- 
onary to tell you you will have to wait 
yme years no doubt. A jusquaboutist 
a person who is for fighting the war 
to a finish and who is against any 


patched-up or half-way or 50-50 com- 
promise peace with kaiserism. The 
term is French of course. “Bout” is 
French for “end”, and “jusqu‘a” means 
“to, unto, or as far as”. “Jusqu‘a bout” 
means “to the end”, and it is pronounced 
“Zhus-ka-boo”. 


q 

OSE STOKES, the wealthy social- 

ist who has just been convicted of 
sedition, made the assertion that this 
war is in the interest of the capitalists 
and profiteers and that she is down on 
all war and down on our government 
because it went into the war. She 
pleaded that President Wilson’s book 
“The New Freedom” was partly respon- 
sible for shaping her views on this 
subject. If that is true it only shows 
how dangerous radical doctrines may 
become in the hands of irresponsibles 
who do not understand their force and 
who misapply them for purposes of 
their own. Undoubtedly if President 
Wilson could write his books and ad- 
dresses of the past over again he would 
alter many of the statements made in 
them. For example when he was gov- 
ernor of New Jersey he strongly de- 
nounced the zone ‘system of postage 
rates for periodicals—saying: “It would 
be a direct tax—and a very serious one 
—upon the formation and expression 
of opinion. To make such a change, 
whatever its intentions in the minds of 
those who propose it, would be to at- 
tack and embarrass the free processes 
of opinion, Surely sober second 
thought will prevent any such mischie- 
vous blunder.” Yet congress passed 
and President Wilson signed a measure 
carrying out this ver, same “mischie- 
vous blunder.” Mr. Wilson was sin- 
cere in both cases, and he said and did 
what he believed to be right ct the time. 
Any man may change his views, and 
conditions may change. Many of Mr. 
Wilson’s words written long before he 
thought of being president, have been 
quoted against him since—especially 
those telling how a president should 
act toward congress. “Oh that mine 
enemy would write a book,” exclaimed 
the wise man of old, who no doubt had 
suffered from having his past words 
thrown up to him later. The fact re- 
mains that bolsheviks, pacifists and ob- 
structors can’t escape the penalties for 
attacking and opposing the government 
in this great time of trial by trying to 
shift responsibility to anyone else. What 
anybody has said or done in the past 
is not vital now; what is vital is for 
everybody to pitch in and work to- 
gether to down the Huns. Anything 
that interferes with this one great pur- 
pose is treason now, no matter what 





it might be in ordinary times, and the 
offenders must feel the full force of the 
law. They Have had warning after 
warning and it must be assumed that 
all who work against the nation now do 
so with deliberate malice. 


q 

—— WILHELM announced that 

the British raids on Zeebrugge and 
Ostend were a failure. But neverthe- 
less he removed the naval officer who 
had been in charge there. Which proves 
that the raids were a success. The Huns 
have more of such experiences coming 
to them and they may as well get used 
to them. If the kaiser is going to re- 
tire every commander who fails to re- 
pel an attack he will soon be running 
short. 


gq 

EQUIREMENTS for airmen are very 

strict. Sometimes they are _ too 
strict. Guynemer, the record-holding 
French “ace” who was killed not long 
ago, was turned down time and again 
by the French air service because of 
his supposed shortcomings, but he per- 
sisted and he rose to the very top. Ser- 
geant Bayliss, an American who was re- 
jected by our air service because of his 
defective sight, was accepted by France, 
who had meantime got wisdom, and he 
has already brought down ‘his sixth 
Hun machine. He seems to be able to 
see a Hun all right. It is estimated 
that it costs over $10,000 to produce a 
trained airman, and of course it is wis- 
dom to pick the candidates for this 
service very carefully. However, the 
tendency probably is to stand too much 
on technicalities. Some men with only 
one good eye or one good ear can see 
and hear more than others can with 
two; much depends on the individual, 
and that should be taken into account. 

q 


AN named Svinhufvud has been 
named dictator in Finland. Name 
looks funny, but it’s probably only the 
Finnish way of spelling Smith, 
q 
OCHESTER Democrat and Chron- 
icle announces a sermon in that 
city on the subject “The Diety Within 
Must Be Enlarged.” “Yrobably what 
was meant was “the deity within”, but 
there is certainly something very sug- 
gestive and timely about “the diety 
within” in these hooverian days. 
gq 


OVERNMENT war garden board 

spells “plowing” in old English way 
“ploughing”. Must be trying to please 
King George. 
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ff QUESTION BOX 


Under this head questions which are of general 
interest are answered. We cannot undertake to 
answer merely personal and private questions, or 
questions of local laws, or the points of grammar, 
or lists of examination questions, or sectarian re- 
ligious questions; or give addresses of millionaires 
or work problems for readers or look up material 
for essays. or find a market for old coins. Nor 
can we furnish information by special letter or agree 
to publish it ‘“‘in next issue,"’ or within a stated 
time, nor should readers expect us to answer ques- 
tions which are covered in dictionaries and ordinary 
reference books. Questions of general and genuine 
interest however we are glad to attend to.—Editors. 


Market for Tin Foil. 
Ques. Please tell me where to sell tin 
foil—Ans. Usually it can be disposed of 
to local dealers in junk. 








Dog Days. 

Ques. 1. When do dog days begin, how 
long do they last and why is period so 
called?—Ans. Name “dog days” is applied 
to period of about 40 days which ancients 
regarded as hottest season of year. It oc- 
curred at time Sirius, the dog star, rose in 
conjunction with sun, about July firs‘ 
Hence name “dog days.” Owing to preces- 
sion of equinoxes time is different now, 
being usually counted from July 3 to Aug. 
11, period beginning 20 days prior to 
heliacal rising of Sirius and ending 20 days 
after. Ques. 2. I have heard that snakes 
go blind at this time. Is the human sys- 
tem affected in any way?—Ans. Ancients 
believed that period was one of particu- 
larly evil influence on earth and its in- 
habitants but in reality conditions pre- 
vailing at this time are no worse than in 
any period of continuously hot weather. 


George III of England. 

Ques. Who was the king of Great Brit- 
ain at the time of the American revolu- 
tion? Was he a German?—Ans. George 
III; he belonged to German house of Han- 
over, being the great grandson of George 
I who was born in Hanover in 1660, the 
son of Ernest I, first elector of Hanover, 
and Princess Sophia, granddaughter of 
King James I of England. 


Meaning of German “Von”. 

Ques. Please explain the meaning of 
the word “von” which the Germans use 
with their names.—Ans. Simply title of 
nobility; means “of”, same as French “de”. 

Failure to “Save Daylight”. 

Ques. Is there any penalty for not 
complying with and ignoring the law pro- 
viding for setting the clocks forward an 
hour? If so, what is the. penalty ?—Ans. 
No penalty is provided by law but people 
who fail to set their time ahead will suffer 
all manner of inconvenience and trouble 
because their clocks will differ from those 
of their neighbors and all the rest of the 
country, 





First Secretaries of War and State. 


Ques. Please tell me who was the first 
secretary of war and who was the first 
secretary of state under the constitution. 
—Ans. Henry Knox and Thomas Jeffer- 
son, respectively. 


Suffrage in D. C. 


Ques. Why are not citizens of the U. 
S. who live in the District of Columbia 
allowed to vote?—Ans. When seat of na- 
tional government was established in Dis- 
trict of Columbia it was thought best to 
give congress exclusive power to make 
and enforce laws for local government be- 
cause it was feared that if citizens were 
given franchise and alowed to participate 
in government work of congress might be 


seriously hampered and interfered with. 
On one occasion while continental con- 
gress was in session at Philadelphia a 
crowd of mutinous soldiers surrounded it 
and insulted members. State of Pennsyl- 
vania offered no protection and congress 
had to retire hastily to Princeton, N. J., to 
escape violence. Naturally this made 
members of congress believe that U. S. 
should have absolute control over its seat 
of government in order that it might be 
able to guard against future embarrass- 
ments and dangers arising from any source. 
Accordingly a clause was embodied in the 
constitution providing that “congress shall 
have power to exercise exclusive legisla- 
tion in all cases whatever over such district 
as may, by cession of particular states and 
the acceptance of congress, become the 
seat of government of the United States.” 





Negro Population of U. S. 
Ques. What is the colored population of 
the U. S—Ans. Census of 1910 showed 
9,828,000. 





Meaning of “Acid Test”. 

Ques. What is the meaning of the ex- 
pression, “acid test”, in a sentence like 
this: “The party’s principles will not stand 
the acid test”?—Ans. Acids are commonly 
used to test purity of gold; if impure met- 
al will be tarnished, if pure unaffected. 
By extension “acid test” has become fig- 
urative expression meaning to apply the 
most rigid and searching tests known or 
that can be devised to determine the value 
and soundness, or the reverse, of men and 
their claims, statements, principles, poli- 
cies, etc. 





No Loan Money Goes to Red Cross. 

Ques. Does a part of the money ob- 
tained from the sale of Liberty bonds go 
to the American Red Cross or must the 
Red Cross raise for itself all of the money 
it needs for carrying on its work?—Ans. 
Red Cross is distinct, independent organi- 
zation, supported independently by funds 
which it obtains for itself; no money ob- 
tained by government from sale of bonds 
goes to Red Cross. 





No Aerial Passage Across Atlantic. 


Ques. A local paper states that a short 
time ago an aeroplane carrying 12 passen- 
gers crossed the Atlantic from New York 
to London but there is no mention of such 
an achievement in any of the city dailies. 
Is the report true?—Ans. No. 








The Government’s Official Bulletin. 


Ques. 1. What is the Official Bulletin 
and how can it be obtained ?—Ans, Journal 
published under order of the president in 
which operations of government are re- 
corded. It is sent without charge to gov- 
ernment officials and institutions. Private 
individuals or concerns are required to 
pay for it at the rate of $5 a year or $3 
for six months if they want it. Ques. 2. 
How can I obtain the Congressional Rec- 
ord ?—Ans. It is furnished in the same way 
and on the same terms as the Official Bul- 
letin. 





American of Italian Descent. 

Ques. Of what nationality should one 
consider himself who is natural-korn cit- 
izen of the U. S. but of Italian descent ?— 
Ans. American of course. 


16th and 17th Amendments to Constitution. 


Ques. What were the two amendments 
to the constitution that became effective 
since President Wilson has been in office? 
—Ans. Sixteenth which became effective 
Feb. 25, 1913, provides that “the congress 





shall have power to lay and collect taxes 
on incomes, from whatever source derived, 
without apportionment among the several 
states, and without regard to any census 
or enumeration.” Seventeenth whith was 
declared in force May 31, 1913, provides 
that “the senate of the United States shall 
be composed of two senators from each 
state, elected by the people thereof, for 
six years; and each senator shall have one 
vote. The electors in each state shall have 
the qualifications requisite for electors of 
the most numerous branch of the state leg- 
islatures. When vacancies happen in the 
representation of any state in the senate 
the executive authority of such state shall 
issue writs of election to fill such vacan- 
cies: Provided, that the legislature of any 
state may empower the executive thereof 
to make temporary appointment until the 
people fill the vacancies by election as the 
legislature may direct. This amendment 
shall not be so construed as to affect the 
election or term of any senator chosen be- 
fore it becomes valid as part of the con- 
stitution” 





Reviving Dry-Cell Batteries. 

Ques. Please tell me how to revive dry- 
cell batteries—Ans. It doesn’t pay to try 
to renew run-down batteries; usually zinc 
is element that is exhausted first and when 
it has been eaten through moisture will 
leak out. 





Enemy Aliens in U. S. 

Ques. How many German and Austrian 
enemy aliens are there in the U. S.?—Ans. 
Attorney General Gregory estimates that 
there are some 450,000 German, 600,000 
Austrian and 400,000 Hungarians, unnat- 
uralized males above the age of 14; esti- 
mating three to a family, he reckons that 
there are altogether at least 4,000,000 sub- 
jects of Teutonic countries within ow 
borders. 





Names of Buttercup and Butterfly. 


Ques. Why are the buttercup and the 
butterfly so called?—Ans. Former was so 
named because it was once ignorantly sup- 
posed when eaten by cows the flowers im- 
parted their rich yellow color to butter 
Name of latter is believed by some to 
have originated from yellow color of some 
species which is similar to that of butter. 
Another explanation is that name was ap- 
plied because matter excreted by insects 
resembles butter. 





Anthracite and Bituminous Coal. 


Ques. What caused the difference be- 
tween dnthracite and bituminous coal? 
Ans. Anthracite is formed by metamor- 
phosis of bituminous coal under the in- 
fluence of heat or volcanic disturbance. 


No Market for Old Coins. 


Ques. From what one of the government 
departments can I obtain a price list of 
old coins?—Ans. Government does not 
buy old coins nor does it issue any list of 
prices. If you have old coins to dispose of 
you will have to find for yourself someone 
sufficiently interested to purchase them. 


Sight Reading. 
Ques. What is sight reading?—Ans. 
Reading anything, especially music, that 
has not been seen before. 








How Aviator Finds His Base. 


Ques. When an aeroplane is above the 
clouds how does the pilot know where his 
base is? Does he watch for landmarks?— 
Ans. When above clouds earth is hidden 
from aviator’s sight. He might get his 
bearings by descending low enough to see 
landmarks. Where possible marks are pro- 
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vided specially to guide airmen back to 
their bases. Machines are also equipped 
with instruments designed to aid pilots in 
keeping their bearings. 





New York and Greater New York. 

Ques. What is the difference between 
New York city and Greater New York?— 
Ans. Name Greater New York has been 
popularly applied to city since act of leg- 
islature of Jan. 1, 1908, consolidating coun- 
ties of Kings and Richmond, part of coun- 
ty of Queens and several adjacent cities 
and towns with former city of New York, 
went into effect. 





War-Zone Maps. 


Ques. Please tell me where I can get 
a map of the war zone that shows the di- 
rect lines of the allies and Germans.—Ans. 
No such maps are published except those 
presented from time to time in the Path- 
finder and other papers. Fighting lines-are 
constantly changing and no map can re- 
main long up-to-date. 





What is Esperanto? 


Ques. Please tell me what Esperanto is. 

Ans. Universal artificial language in 
which is combined what are regarded as 
best features of leading languages spoken 
in Europe. It is intended to remove such 
difficulties as imperfect spelling, as in Eng- 
lish, necessity of different word forms for 
singular and plural numbers, different 
cases, etc., as in various languages now 
used. Esperanto was invented by Russian 
scholar, L. L. Zamenhof. 





Homestead Defined. 


Ques. What is meant by “homestead”? 
Is it the house occupied as a home or is it 
land acquired under the provisions of the 
U. S. homestead law?—Ans. Homestead is 
defined as place of a home, or house and 
adjacent land occupied as home. In legal 
sense it refers to farm occupied by owner 
and his family; place of permanent family 
abode. Term is frequently applied to land 
of public domain when filed on under pro- 
visions of homestead laws. 





“Fall” of a Ship in Going a Mile. 


Ques. How much fall does a ship have in 
going one mile?—Ans. Curvature of earth 
is about eight inches to mile but this can- 
not be regarded as “fall” because after 
passing over this curve ship is at same 
distance from earth’s center as formerly. 


Jewish Members of Congress. 


Ques. Please name the Jewish members 
of congress if there are any.—Ans. Fol- 
lowing are said to be of Jewish descent: 
Representatives Bacharach of N. J., Kahn 
of Calif., Krause of Ind., London of N, Y., 
Sabath of Ill. and Siegel of N. Y. 


The Firefly’s Light. 
Ques. How is the light of the firefly pro- 
iced and what is its purpose?—No-one 
nows exactly how light is produced. Re- 
nt investigations indicate that light re- 
lts from chemical union of oxygen of 
r breathed by insect with certain fats and 
ls secreted by plate of polygonal cells 
ith which breathing system is connected. 
‘me observers have concluded that pur- 
se of light is to dttract one sex to the 
ther; others that it serves as sort of dan- 
er signal to warn of approach of enemies. 





Pronunciation of Various Words. 


The following list of words with the pro- 
nunciation in each case which seems most 
general is given in answer to inquiries 
from various correspondents: Okefenokee, 
oh ke fe no ke, accent on “no”; Ferdinand, 





fur dy nand, accent on first syllable; Bue- his knowing it?—Ans. You should go to a 
nos Aires, (English pronunciation) bo nus lawyer for all such advice; no newspaper 
a riz, accent on bo and a; Terre Haute, can give authoritative information where 
ter re hote, accent on last syllable; ques- state laws are involved. 
tionnaire, ques tion air, accent on air; 
creek, just as it is spelled, to rime with 
beak (in many localities it is pronounced 
“crick”); entente, en tent, accent on tent 
(French, ahn tahnt, accent on last sylla- 
ble); Ypres, eep; Brest-Litovsk, brest lye 
tofsk, accent on last syllable. Tree Beers Different . Fraits. 
Atascadero, California. Ques. A tree in my neighbor’s orchard 
Ques. In what county of California is bears different kinds of fruit; one year it 
the town of Atascadero?—Ans. San Luis may be pears, the next cherries and the 
Obispo. next apples. Please tell me how this can 
2 be.—Ans. If tree bears in this way it must 
No Call for Farm Labor in France. be that it has been grafted, although it is 
Ques. I have read that there is need of extremely difficult to obtain successful 
a large number of farm workers to aid in grafts between pome fruits and stone or 
carrying on farming operations in France. , drupe fruits. 
Please tell me where to obtain information 
concerning such work and to whom I 
should apply—Ans. There has been no 
official call for such workers. 





“Measles” is Plural. 
Ques. !n speaking of measles should one 
say “I have had it” or “I have had them”? 
—Ans. Use “them”; word is plural. 














What are Concrete Ships? 


Ques. Please tell me what concrete ships 
are.—Ans. Ships whose hulls are made out 
. pe ale dh 4 To advertise our business. we will send this el ¢ 1919 mode! watch b. 
of concrete mixture of cement, sand and for ONLY $2.50. Gcatiomen’s ston, full sichal silver plated ensn, 
gravel with water. Steel is used for rein- — lover ‘coeapement, crom wind sad ctom est. ©, porfess 


e > p tUmekeeper oa fally guaranteed for 5 years. Send this advertisement 
forcing and concrete is poured into molds to us with § 2.60 and watch will be gent by mail post paid. 


A ; ‘ P 5 « Satisfaction guarant or money refunded. Send $2.50 today. Address 
or forms, as is done in making various 


: : R. E. CHALMERS & C0., "538 So. Dearborn a St., CHICAGO, CHICAGO. 
other things of this material. 


Procedure in Suit for Divorce. The Mother’s Helper 


Ques. A couple married in the state of How one Mother helped herself and others. Four 
Kentucky anars ’ installments, 25 cents. Send for Booklet I. 
Aentucky separate and the woman sues Box 10. 870 Riverside Drive, New York 
for a divorce in Missouri while the man is ——— 


still in Kentucky. Would she have to no- SELL YOUR PROPERTY 3°<"'” tor cash, no matter 


tify him or could she get a divorce without REAL ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, _ LINCOLN, - NEBR. 


Suffered 50 Years With Rheumatism 


Now Cured, Goes Fishing at Age of 83, and Feels Fine! 


North Dakota Man Tells Others How He Did It. Wants 
No Money and Will Gladly Help Others 
to Realize Same Benefits. 


“I am eighty-three years old, and I doctored for rheumatism 
and its associated troubles ever since I came out of the army 
over fifty years ago. Like many others, I spent money freely 
for so-called ‘cures,’ and I have read about ‘Uric Acid’ until I 
could almost taste it. I could not sleep nights or walk without 
pain; my hands were so sore and stiff I could not hold a pen 
But now I am again in active business and can walk with ease or 
write all day with comfort. Friends are surprised at the change. 
My heart naturally goes out to those who suffer and don’t know 
where to get the treatment that enabled me to cure myself at 
home, after doctors and so many other remedies had failed. 
Therefore, while I ask no money from those who write me, yet 
I will gladly assist any sufferers toward getting the 
same treatment that set me absolutely free from my 
suffering and gave me back my remarkable health, 
strength and power of endurance.” 





edi Model New Watch Wonder 






































NOTE.—Those who know Mr. Ashelman marvel at 
his recovery and renewed vital energ He, like thou- 
sands of others, had given up hope, but persistent 
effort enabled him to find a treatment that drove the 
poisoned toxins out of his blood and system. Scien- 
tific men now claim this, and not “Uric Acid,” to be 
the real cause of rheumatism. Any person having the Fair Hills, Minnesota 
slightest symptoms of rheumatism, neuritis, gout, lumbago and like disorders, should 
write Mr. Ashelman and benefit by his friendly offer.—<Advt. 


Inspiration Button g 


This is same as regulation Army but- 
® ton but opens as locket, revealing pic- 
tures of loved ones. Durable, always I 
handy. A joy to the soldier. Takes place 
of one button on coat. Postpaid 60c. Send 
us your order TO-DAY accompanied by 
money order, currency or U. 8. stamps. 
CONSOLIDATED OPTICAL MFG. CO., Inc. 


sPea lar Apmy button Dept,142, 80 Broad Street, New York City, M. ¥. Thts button opens as a locket. The soldiers 
and practically AGENTS WANTED. This Inspiration Button sells on sight. inspiration 


J. B. ASHELMAN, Room 209 
Detroit R. F. D. 3, 
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The Cradle of the Human Race. 


It is somewhere in the vast plateau 
of Tibet and central Asia north of the 
Himalaya mountains that the earliest 
remains of primitive man will probably 
be found,says Harper’s Magazine. From 
this region «ame the successive inva- 
sions which poured into Europe from 
the East, to India from the north, and to 
China from the west. The migration 
route to North America led over the 
Bering strait (then land) and spread 
fanwise south and southeast to the 
farthest extremity of South America. 

Doubtless there were many contrib- 
uting causes to these extensive wander- 
ings, but one of the most important 
must have been the-movements of other 
mammals from this great distributing 
center. Primitive man was a hunter, 
and as the game moved upon which he 
lived, so did he follow. Thus to the an- 
thropologist and zoologist alike the cen- 
tral Asian plateau is one of the most im- 
portant regions of the earth, as it is also 
one of the least known. 


The Democracy of Jefferson. 


Though he was by birth an aristocrat 
and a firm believer in the aristocracy 
of mind, Thomas Jefferson, who had a 
prominent part in the founding of our 
republic, who drafted and signed the 
declaration of independence, who was 
the first great leader of the Democratic 
party, who was the third president of 
the United States and whose political 
theories have influenced public life in 
America more perhaps than have those 
of any other one man, by nature was 
ardently democratic, despising pomp 
and display and preferring severe 
plainness of speech and dress. 

He was one of the most learned men 
that ever occupied the White House 
but he insisted on living simply and 
plainly and refused titles and honors 
which many considered fitting and 
proper for one in the position he occu- 
pied. It is related that on one occasion 
an admirer approached him and asked: 
“What is the date of your birth, Mr. 
President?” 

“Of what possible concerr: is that to 
you?” parried Jefferson. 

“We want to give you a fitting cele- 
bration.” 

“For that reason I decline to enlight- 
en you; nothing could be more distaste- 
ful to me than what you propose and 
when you address me I shall be obliged 
if you will omit the ‘Mr,’” 

He was not quite consistent in the 
matter of titles, however; he frequently 
addressed Washington as “Your-Excel- 
lericy” during the war and later when 
Washington had left the army and had 
resumed the quiet, peaceful life of a 
planter on his estate at Mount Vernon. 

While he was president Jefferson 
often visited the navy yard in Washing- 
ton and apparently greatly enjoyed 
conversing with thé shipwrights. He 
would asx them questions in connec- 
tion with their work and the men 


would always take great pains to an- 
swer correctly and intelligently. His 
political opponents jealously ascribed 
this democratic mingling with the me- 
chanics to selfish, ulterior motives. 
They accused him of affectation and on 
seeing him perched contentedly on a 
spar or anchor talking to the ship- 
builders would sneer and say: “See 
Long Tom, over there, sinking the dig- 
nity of the presidency to make friends 
with the mob and get them to vote for 
him.” 


Solution for Problem No. 336. 


A farmer left to his widow and four 
sons a square piece of land. One-fourth 
was to go to the widow and the other 
three-fourths were to be so divided 
among the four sons that their shares 
would be exactly the same size and 
shape. 

A large number of answers was re- 
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ceived for this problem and most of 
them fulfilled all the conditions. The 
two methods illustrated herewith ex- 
plain themselves, The upper one was 
submitted by Miss Louvera Miller, New 
Madison, O., and the lower one by 
James McClure, Fletcher, N. C. 


Puzzle-Problem No. 341. 


This problem comes from J. N. Voor- 
hies, 139 E. 62nd St., Portland, Ore.: 
Two men start together at a certain 
point to walk in the same direction. 
The first walks at the rate of five miles 
an hour and the second at the rate of 
i0 miles an hour. At the end of an 
hour the second turns back and walks 
back toward the first who keeps on in 
the same direction. Where did they 
meet? 


The Making of Glass Bottles. 


The ancients commonly used vessels 
made of skins as containers for liquids 
and such: bottles are still used to some 
extent in Spain, Sicily, Africa and 
Oriental lands. Later bottles of clay 
appeared and for a long time were 
quite generally used. Now, however, 
in all progressive countries practically 


all such containers are made of glass ° 


and these are so common and ordinari- 
ly so cheap that they attract little no- 
tice. 

There is no definite record of when, 
how or by whom the art of making 


glass was discovered but Pliny ascribe 
the honor to the ancient Phoenician 
According to his account, certain Pho 
nician merchants were cooking a me 
on the seashore one day when they ha; 
pened to set their cooking vessel on 
mass of natron or sub-carbonate 
soda. Under the action of the heat « 
their fire a union of the sand and alk: 
took place and a crude kind of gi: 
was produced. Naturally this attract. 
their attention and led subsequently 
efforts to bring about vitrification. 


Glass imitations of rubies, emeral 
sapphires and other precious ston 
have been found in some of the old: 
Egyptian tombs, indicating that t! 
Egyptians were more or less skilled 
glass manufacture 5000 years or mo 
before the beginning of the Christia 
era. Glass beads were widely used : 
a medium of exchange in very ear 
times. 

The materials ordinarily used f 
making glass are sand and litharg 
with potash and soda as fluxes. T 
proportions and qualities of these | 
terials are varied according to the ki 
and quality of glass desired, For t! 
best glass a sand that is as near’v pul 
silica as can be obtained is desir 
Often it is obtained by quarrying sili 
rock, crushing and grinding it th: 
oughly and then sifting it. 

The materials are placed in lar: 
melting pots, molded from a specia! 
prepared and carefully kneaded cla 
and subjected to a very high degree o 
heat in a furnace especially built f 
glass making and equipped not on! 
for melting the raw materials but f: 
heating the glass at the different stage 
of its manufacture. 

When the contents of the pots hay 
been perfectly melted and vitrified th 
scum must be carefully removed fro! 
the surface of the glowing, white-h 
“metal”, as the molten glass is calle 
For hand blowing a blow-pipe of iro 
is used. This is provided with protect 
ors for the hands, made of wood or oth 
er non-conducting materials. The low 
er end of the pipe is heated in th 
mouth of the furnace and then dippe: 
into the molten “metal”. The blowe 
turns the pipe about until enough glas 
adheres to the end for a bottle of th 
desired size. 


He then places the pipe to his lips an 
blows gently so as to distend slight! 
the bulb of plastic glass at the oth 
end. The pipe with the bubble of gla 
at its end is now carried to a plate « 
polished iron, called a maver or mave! 
ing table, on which the operator tu! 
the bubble about until it assumes 
conical shape. 

The blower next inserts the glass int: 
a mold which is made in two pieces 
The inner surface of the mold of cours 
is given the form that the outside o 
the finished bottle is to have and 
there are to be any words or chara: 
ters formed in the glass they must b 
cut or engraved on the inner surface 0! 
the mold. 

The plastic glass is made to confor: 
to the mold by blowing through the 
pipe. By highly skilled manipulations 
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the bottle is finally separated from the 
pipe and the neck is formed. If there 
are rough edges to be removed the bot- 
tle is exposed to the blast of a small 
gas-fired furnace until fusion of the 
sharp or jagged projections takes place. 

The next and final operation is 
known as annealing. This consists in 
placing the bottles in a specially de- 
signed part of the furnace and raising 
the temperature nearly to the point 
where the glass would become soft. 
The fire is then allowed to subside and 
the furnace gradually cools, after which 
the bottles are removed and packed for 
shipment. 

Much of the work of making bottles 
is now done by machinery. It is inter- 
esting to know that the United States 
now manufactures more glass in its 
different forms than any other country 
in the world. Bottles were first made 
here at Glassboro, N. J., in 1775. This 
plant which is still in operation is said 
to be the largest in the country. 


The Word “Highbrow” 

The familiar word “highbrow”, some- 
times used in a slangy sense as a name 
for highly educated, intellectual per- 
sons and also frequently applied deri- 
sively and contemptuously to persons 
who egotistically regard themselves as 
being made of much finer clay than 
the “common herd” and assume great 
intellectual superiority, evidently is de- 
rived from the notion that the frontal 
egion of the brain is the seat of the 
mind or intellect and the popular be- 
lief that the more prominently this re- 
gion is developed the keener the intel- 
lect, the more profound the individual’s 
learning and the greater his reasoning 
power. 

Probably most people who have giv- 
en thought to the origin of the word— 
if there are any such—have supposed 
it to be an Americanism, introduced in 
about the same manner as many other 
——— found only in the vocabularies 

English-speakers on this side of the 
Atlantic. 

In reality the term is two centuries 
old, perhaps much older; it occurs in 
the following passage in a little book 
called “The Rules of Good Deport- 

ent”, published at Edinburgh in 1720: 

\ high brow or proud behavior, wheth- 
er in gesture or speech, is insupport- 

ble clownishness” 


HOW CAN I SERVE? 
here are strange ways of serving God, 
ul sweep a room or turn a sod, 
d suddenly to your surprise 
You hear the whirr of seraphim 
nd find you’re under God’s own eyes 
And building palaces for Him. 





ere are strange, unexpected ways 
going soldiering these days; 
may be only census blanks 
You’re asked to conquer with a pen, 
t suddenly you're in the ranks 
(nd fighting for the rights of men. 
Hermann Hagedorn in Montgomery Ad- 
vertiser. 





THE HUNS FIGHT FOR HONOR. 

According to a story that comes from 
“over there”, a captured Hun officer after 
being treated by his British captors to a 





Don’t Send 


Just mail the coupon. That will bring 
these splendid Outing Work Shoes prepaid. 
A stunning bargain or you can send them back. 
Don’t put off a day. Accept this offer and see 
what an unparalleled value these shoes are. 
We'll take the chances of your keeping them. 
We want you to see them—to try them on—to 
satisfy yourself that nowhere else can you get 
$3.50 or $4.00 for 


such a bargain. Don’t pay 
shoes when you can get these for |$2.94, 


We can’t guarantee to hold this offer 
open. Sodon’t miss it. You have noth- 
ing to lose, These are just the shoes 
you want. Built on stylish Outing Toe 
Style. The special re-tanning process 
makes the leather proof against the 
acid of milk, manure, soil, gasoline, 
etc. Built to give the utmost 
in wear. Your choice of wide, 


medium or narrow. Easy on 
the feet. Made bya ae 





process which leaves all 
the “‘life’’ in the 
leather and 
gives it won- 
derful wear- 
resisting qual- 
ity. Heavy 
solid double 
soles. Half 
bellows tongue. 
Tough ,durable 
leather top. 
Color dark tan. 
See for yourself 
what wonderful 
eboes these are. 


| Pay only $2. 94 on arrival, 








If, after careful 
queens. you don’t find them all you ex- 
pect, send them back and we will aac your 
money. Noobligation on you at 


Send—~ 


Only the coupon—no money. That brings 
these splendid shoes prepaid. You are to be 
the judge of quality, style and value. Keep 
them only if satisfactory in every way. Be sure 
give size and width. ail the coupon now. 


Leonard-Morton & Co. 


Dept. 717 Chicago 





ged FAP 





Special Offer: _— 






























Only One Pair 
To a Person 
At This Price 

es eR TE ee 


LEONARD. 
MORTON & CO. 
Dept. 717 Chicago 


Send the Len-Mort Shoes prepaid. I will pay 
$2.94 on arrival, and examine them carefully. If I am 
not satisfied, will send them back and you will 
refund my money. 






TBs cn ccccccsccdcoccccccccecess WBE... .ccccccccccecsce 
TRAEERGs 6 ccc cccccccdccecocccseccceccsccececsces evcesecccce 
ABO ccccccccccceceses Married or single...... ooseeceree 
Address. .e-ccccscccssccscscccscecess seeeceseseececsesese® 








drink of good coffee and smoke shook 
off his suilenness sufficiently to ask sar- 
castically of a Tommy near him: “What 
are you British fighting for anyway?” 

Before the Britisher could reply the Ger- 
man answered his own question. “Ill tell 
you,” he said, “you fellows are fighting for 
money.’ 

“Well, what are you Germans fighting 
for?” queried the Tommy. 

“Why we, we are fighting for honor.” 

“Sh! I see. It’s a common thing for 
people to fight for what they haven’t got.” 


“What’s for breakfast, Bill?” 

“Well, if we ’ad heggs we might ’ave ’am 
and heggs, except we ain’t got no ’am!” 
Passing Show. 


PARENTHETICALLY SPEAKING. 
Oh, Carranza sent a table- (on the kaiser’s 
birthday) gram 
To the kaiser there at Pots- (that’s a Ger- 
man palace) dam, - 
And it said, “Look out for Uncle (that’s my 
northern neighbor) Sam, 
For he’s coming after you!” 


Then the kaiser waved his iron (as the pa- 

= pers have it) hand, 

And he danced a little cara- (that’s a Turk- 
ish tango) band, 

And he said: “I’m safe in Heli- (in the 
German sea) goland. 

But I thank my friend Carranza.” 
—Chicago Tribune. 





One reason the lions didn’t eat Daniel 
was that there was too much backbone and 
grit in his make-up. 


sew STOCKS: 


We buy stocks and bonds for cash. We 
will sell you any stock with a market value you 
may desire on our twenty-monthly-payment plan. 


Reports on companies furnished FREE. 
“The Financial Indicator” mailed upon request. 


SMITH=-MARTIN CO. 
STOCKS AND BONDS 
Direct Wires to All Markets 


208 $.LA SALLE $T., CHICAGO 
STAM AN M ERI NG 


STO 








day fo 
free book “How to ‘Stop Stam- 
mering’’. S.J. ROBBINS, Principal, ers’ 








Institute, 246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 
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24 ~Beautif Patriotic 
Poster Stamps all prepaid only 2 Value $2.00. 


Educational | Publishers, New Egypt, m2 a 
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ox Free 


KIMMEL, 58-F1 Oriental Bidg., WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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writer Service Co., 202- 4 ‘Columbia Bidg., Cleveland, O. 


FRE —DAN’S FISHERMEN’S CALENDAR 

Tells days Fish bite best. Send 25 cents for 
one Box of DAN’S wonderful FISH LURE and get 
calendar free. DAN GILL, B-26, NEW ALBANY, IND. 














$25 * to $300 paid anyone for ideas or suggestions suitable for 
photoplays Experience unnecessary. Complete outfit sent 
FREE to any address. Write Producers League, 506, St. Louis, Mo, 


_ POEMS WANT ‘0 












CASH PAID FOR SONGS. - Sub mit mss, to 
Needham Music Co., D168, St. Louis,Mo. 
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WRITE for newspapers and magazines. Correspon- j 


FOR dents and story writers make big money 


Copyright book telling how sent FREE by 


dicate, on 060 ing 


Press Reporting Syn- 
Times Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. § 








OUR FASHION DEPARTMENT 


No. 2455—Girls’ 


Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 8, 10, 12 
and 14 years. 


Size 12 requires 2 1-2 yards of 27-inch 


material for the blouse, and 2 8-4 yards for the skirt. 
Price, 10c. 


No, 2473—Dress for Misses and Small Women.— 
Cut in 3 sizes: 16, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 will 
require 5 3-4 yards of 36-inch material. 
measures 2 yards at the foot. Price, 10c. 


No, 2137—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 4, 6, 8 and 
10 years. It requires 3 3-4 yards of 36-inch material 
for an 8-year size. Price, 10c. 

No. 2479—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 5 sizes: 6, 8, 10, 

Size 12 requires 3 3-4 yards of 


Price, 10c. 


No, 2480—Ladies’ Dress.—Cut in 6 sizes: 
38, 40, 42 and 44 inches bust measure. Size 
quires 6 yards of 36-inch material. The 
measures a little more than 2 yards at the foot 
Price, 10c. 


12 and 14 years. 
44-inch material. 


34, 36, 
88 re 


No. 2450—Sun Bonnets for Ladies and Girls.— 
Pattern including. both styles is cnt in one size— 
Medium for ladies, and girls. It requires for No. 1, 
1 1-2 yard; for No. 2, 1 3-4 yard of 32-inch material, 
Price, 10c. 


Herewith find 
the following patterns 


Pattern No 
Pattern No 
Patterm Wecccccecsece 


a for which send me 


Si 
sengeee 
Be sure to give number and size. Send orders for 
patterns to Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 
, Be sure to sign your full name and address below, 
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Children and War-Food Substitutes. 


War lays its heavy hand on the inno- 
cent as well as the guilty; on the weak 
as well as the strong. In the land today 
probably there is no class of individuals 
who are harder pressed in doing what 
they feel to be their patriotic duty and 
at the same time meeting their respon- 
sibility to their families than are the 
mothers of growing children who must 
be abundantly supplied with nourish- 
ing food. The necessity of guarding the 
food supply of young children and as- 
suring to them a diet of properly select- 
ed foods is assuming as the war strin- 
gency increases and the demands for 
the conservation of foodstuffs become 
more urgent a more critical phase ev- 
ery day. The children’s bureau of the 
U. S. department of labor has desig- 
nated the year beginning April 6, 1918, 
and ending April 6, 1919, as children’s 
year, in which mothers throughout the 
country are urged to make extra effort 
to study their children’s needs and 
adopt measures that will satisfy them 
most thoroughly. 


Today a widespread educational 
movement is being conducted among 
the American people in the use of dif- 
ferent foods. The human body is ex- 
ceedingly adaptable and a_ healthy 
adult can be fed with a fair degree of 
success on widely varying diets. But 
while the adult may thrive well on the 
substitute foods of various kinds and 
even be better off with some of these 
dietary changes, it is not always that 
young children will profit by the same 
course, writes Mrs. Max West of the 
above mentioned bureau. The child’s 
dietary requirements are less flexible 
than are those of grown persons and 
insufficient or unsuitable food is likely 
to have serious consequences for the 
growing child. 

A recent report by Dr. Josephine Bak- 
er, chief of the division of hygiene, of 
the city of New York, says that 90,000 


| school children in that city are distinct- 
The skirt | ly undernourished, 30,000 more are in 


| need of medical attention, while still 


thousands more are in such a state of 


health that they will easily slip over 


into undernourishment if present con- 
ditions continue. It is impossible to do 


| much to correct in adults the results 


re | of malnutrition in childhood, but there 
skirt | 
| are 


about 10 million children under 
five years of age in American homes 
today who can be prevented from mak- 
ing such a showing as they shall come 
on to maturity. These undernourished 
school children began, in many cases, 
by being undernourished in the years 
while they were yet at home, when the 
results might, perhaps, have been pre- 
vented if the mother had understood 
what was taking place. 


Children must have plenty to eat. 
Adults can get along for some time, if 
necessary, on noticeably restricted di- 


Se 


ets without serious impairment of 
health, but children cannot draw on 
their reserves in this way without det- 
riment to their growth and vigor. Chil- 
dren from two to six years should have 
three good meals a day, the heaviest 
one being in the middle of the day. 
Their day’s food should include plenty 
of milk, not less than one and a half 
pints—skim-milk may be used if butter 
is given also—plenty of cereals and 
green vegetables, particularly leaf vege- 
tables, such as spinach. It is desirable 
also to have a more varied diet and to 
include sugar, fruits, eggs, and meats, 
with fish and fowl, in the daily meals. 
(Information regarding these matters 
will be furnished to mothers if they 
will write to the Children’s Bureau, U. 
S. Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C.) 

In the face of the great need of con- 
serving wheat the use of new cereals 
has become a matter of necessity. There 
seems to be no reason why such food 
may not be as wholesome as wheat, if 
properly cooked. Mothers may need 
to be warned that all cereals, and par- 
ticularly the coarser ones, like oatmeal 
and corn, need very long cooking to be 
suitable for children. Therefore it 
stands to reason that the “quick” 
breads and griddle cakes, which have 
been exposed to cooking heat perhaps 
only a few minutes, will not be well 
digested and that all preparations of 
cereals should be subjected to long 
slow cooking if they are to enter into 
the diet of young children. 


At this moment, also, people are be- 
ing urged to eat all the potatoes possi- 
ble as another substitute for wheat. The 
request is made that families shall eat 
potatoes three times a day but this is 
not intended to apply literally to the 
youngest children, who would not get 
a sufficient variety of food in the day’s 
meals if given potatoes at each one. 
The manner of cooking potatoes must 
be constantly varied or the family will 
tire of them. The methods will include 
frying and scalloping, delicious to the 
adult palate, if well done, but not suit- 
able for young children, It is wise, 
therefore, for mothers to remember 
that children under five will hardly be 
able to eat potatoes more than once 
a day, and that for them this vegetable 
is better when baked, mashed, or fresh- 
ly boiled and served simply with the 
addition of a little salt and milk or 
cream. Thus prepared they are so 
completely cooked and so finely divid- 
ed that children do not swallow them 
in chunks. Frying, on the other hand, 
makes foods generally less suitable tc 
the digestion of children. 


NOTES ABOUT WOMEN. 
Armbands for Women. The woman’s 
committee of the council of national de- 
fense is urging the adoption of a plan by 
which American women who lose mem- 
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pers of their families in the war will wear 
instead of mourning black armbands 
bearing a gold star. This insignia will be 
more in keeping with the spirit of the 
American people and will express better 
their feeling “that such losses are a mat- 
ter of glory rather than of prostrating 
grief and depression,” the committee held. 
President Wilson wrote Chairman Anna H. 
Shaw a letter indorsing the move. 


Sells Stockings for Red Cross. Ata stage 
women’s war relief committee meeting im 
New York the other day Margaret Silva, 
an opera singer, announced that she would 
take off her stockings and sell them to any- 
one who would give $30 to the Red Cross. 
{ man in the audience replied that he 
would buy them for his wife if she would 
autograph them. The actress repaired to 
her dressing-room, removed the stockings 
ind the transfer was made. 


Army Schoel for Nurses. Owing to the 
necessity of obtaining in the shortest time 
an adequate corps of nurses for the care 
of sick and wounded soldiers the war de- 
partment has decided to establish army 
nursing schools at selected military hos- 
pitals throughout the country. Young 
women between the ages of 21 and 35 who 
have had high school training or its equiv- 
alent and who can furnish evidence of phy- 
sical and moral fitness are eligible for ac- 
ceptance. Applications from those desiring 
to enter should be sent to the Army School 
of Nursing, office of the surgeon general, 
Washington, D. C. 





Disparages Women Soldiers. “Women 
are all right for the Red Cross but they 
will never make good soldiers,” declared 
Mme. Batchkareva, the famous leader of 
Russia’s battalion of death, speaking 
through an interpreter in New York the 
other day. “It is hard for me to speak of 
those who were associated with me in the 
great undertaking,” she continued. “But 
women will never make good soldiers. 
They are too undisciplined.” 

Women Elected to Parliament. 
Chapman Catt, president of the Interna- 
tional Suffrage Alliance, writes that in 
Denmark five women have just been elect- 
ed to the upper house of parliament and 
four to the lower house. She goes on to 
say: “Denmark is one of the most demo- 
cratic countries in the world. In 1907 it 
began to share the liberty of democracy 
with its women. In that year it gave 
them the right to vote for and to serve 
on boards. of public charity. In 1908 it gave 
the municipal franchise to taxpaying wom- 
en and to wives of men who pay taxes. In 
1915 it removed the tax qualifications and 
fave women universal suffrage. In 1909 
27 women were serving on the town coun- 
‘ils of Denmark and seven on the council 
f Copenhagen. Women have been ap- 
ointed as police officers and as municipal 
reasurers. By the recent elections they 
have been entrusted with the highest re- 
ponsibility the country has to offer—leg- 
slation in the national parliament. Verily, 
he little nations lead the world.” 


Carrie 





German Women to Register. 
7 to June 26 is the period set 
stration under the direction of the de- 
partment of justice of German alien fe- 
néles throughout the United States. All 
the women who register are also required 
to have their finger-prints taken. 


From June 
for the reg- 


VIEWS .ON FEMINISM. 
Baltimore American.—The war has great- 
ly affected the cut, hang and architectural 
plans of women’s outer garments. It is 





too early to be guessing about the perma- 
nent influence which the war will have on 
the fashions in women’s clothes. For more 
than a deeade preeeding the war the fash- 
ions im women’s apparel had apparently 
been swinging to convenience—breaking 
away from traditions about what women 
should wear in so far as the ancient ideals 
were physically handicapping. 





Toledo Blade—Most girls fancy a sol- 
dier with blue, black, brown or grey eyes. 





Washington Post.—With only three 
months’ supply of hairpins left in England, 
spring housecleaning cannot be delayed 
much longer over there. 





Dallas News.—As a general thing, when a 
man saws wood and says nothing it is a 
sign that he has a capable wife. 


THE TERROR. 


From Asiago to Cambrai, 
From Vilna to the Aisne, 

Each night the ghosts of soldiers say, 
“Don’t let us die in vain.” 


That they should come so far is strange, 
Since death lays men so still 

But who can say where dead men range 
Or how they have their will? 


So through the night their tramp I hear, 
Briton and Frank and Russ; 

And through the night the things they fear 
They whisper deep in us. 

How shall we find a way to heal 
The terror of the slain, 

To seek them out, and make them feel 
They have not died in vain? 

—Poetry. 





} 








A NATURAL WAY 
TO GET HEALTH 
WITHOUT MEDICINE 


A little treatise on Health explains the Partial 
Fasting Method which has given such wonderful re- 
sults im many instances in different complaints. 
Tells how Rheumatism, even in the joints, is quickly 
banished by eating raw non-cooked food. Fall 
directions. 

This is a most remarkable and easy way to get 
rid of rheumatic pains, and stiff joints, and other 
complaints affd it does it. 

The book gives many other guides to health, 
comfort, and good looks. Tells how to eat for Health 
and the medicinal effect of ordinary food. It is a 
condensed collection of valuable information for 
people who have found that medicine has not made 
them well. Contains knewledge found only”in books 
costing $5.00 and over. In two small books com- 
plete; the two together for only 40c. Stamps or 
Silver. Sold only by 

GEO. CALLAHAN & CO., 
218 Front St., New York City 
We refer by permission to the Pathfinder for our 
standing and reliability. 





Vitality for All 


The Dr. Lorenz Electro Body 
Battery is the greatest inven- 
tion for debility the world has 
ever known. No drugs, no 
medicine, no dieting, no un- 
usual demands of any sort. 

It sends a stream of vital 
life into your nerves, organs 
and blood during the time you 
are asleep. For treatment of 
rheumatism, weak back, nerv- 
ousness, stomach, liver and 
kidney disorders it is incom- 
parable. Write today for Free 
illustrated factory price list. 


P.D.C. Lorenz Electric Works 
¥ 2240 Lincoin Ave., Chicago, Wl. 


Write the word fc ra sv ng. 
and fa ilit we free coliies atio n. 
Send verses on love war or 
——————————d 


any subject. Fairchild Music Company, 
203 Broadway, Suite 15 E, New York 








Take Nuxated Iron, If YouWant Plenty 


of “‘Stay There”’ Strength 


Like an Athiete! 


City Physician Says It Makes Deli- 
cate, Nervous, Run-down People 
Stronger in Two Weeks Time, in 
Many Cases. 


OST people foolishly seem to think 
M they are going to get renewed health 

and strength from some stimulating 
medicine, secret nostrum or narcotic drug, 
when, as a matter of fact, real and true 
strength can only come from the food you 
eat. But people often fail to get the 
strength out of their food because they 
haven’t enough iron in their blood to en- 
able it to change food into living matter. 
From their weakened, neryous condition 
they know something is ong, but they 
cant tell what. If you are not strong 
or well you owe it to yourself to make the 
following test: See how long you can work 
or how far you can walk without becoming 
tired. Next take two five-grain tablets of 
ordinary Nuxated Iron three times per day 
after meals fer two weeks. Then test your 
strength again and see for yourself how 
much you have gained. Numbers of nerv- 
ous, run-down people, who were ailing all 
the while, have most astonishingly increas- 
ed their strength and endurance simply by 
taking iron in the proper form. But don’t 
take the old forms of reduced iron, iron 
acetate or tincture of iron simply to save 
a few cents. You must take iron in a form 
that can _ easily absorbed and assimilat- 
ed, like Nuxated Tron, if you want it to do 
you any good, otherwise it may prove 
worse than useless. Many an athlete or 
prize fighter has won the day simply be- 
cause he knew the secret of great strength 
and endurance which comes from having 
plenty of iron in the blood, while many an- 











other has gone down to inglorious defeat 
simply for the lack of iron. 

MANUFACTURERS’ NOTE: Nuxated Iron, which 
ig prescribed and recommended above is not a secret 
remedy, but one which is well known to druggists. 
Unlike the older inorganic iron products, it is easily 
assimilated, does not injure the teeth, make them 
black, nor upset the stomach. The manufacturers 
guarantee successful and entirely satisfactory re- 
sults to every purchaser or they will refund your 
money. It is dispensed in this city, by all good 
druggists and general stores.—Advt, 
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Copyright by Frark A, ey Co., 1918. 
SYNOPSIS. 


son of Captain Walt Randolph of 
river steamboat Morning Star, which 
sunk in 1864, learned from his 
unknown to anyone but himself and one 
other, there was $100,000 in gold in the steamboat’s 
safe. As soon as his duties as mining engineer 
would permit, John starts west to the town of New 
Bend, near which the Morning Star—owing to a 
shift in the river’s channel—lies buried under many 
feet of silt. There he meets Captain Moss Gregg, 
his father’s pilot at the time of the sinking, Gregg’s 
daughter, Mystery, and his son, Arkansaw; also a 
strange character, a sort of lawyer and office-seeker 
of the neighborhood, Joel Latigworthy by name. 
From Gregg John learned that four men in the last 
25 years had come to get the treasure of the Morning 
Star—which Gregg and every one else in the neigh- 
borhood the 900 barrels of whisky 
in the since they knew nothing of 
the gol 1 them had been found dead 
and badly ls ‘d, and tl other three simply dis- 
appeared without : s also learned that Caleb 
Moore, an old ( who had been almost 
ruined by the shiftil » channel, which left his 
big store a mile or oO » river, now owned 
the land where the Mo rl ing Sts ay, and had al- 
wavs refused his permission to excavate. Neverthe- 
less, John went to see him. Moore’s objection, he 
found, was because of his hatred of whisky, which 
he would not allow to be turned loose on the world; 
but when he heard of the gold be was inclined to 
relent though strongly advising against touching 
the stuff, which was stained with blood and crime. 
However, he took John into the house and introduced 
him to his granddaughter, Juliet Moore, suggesting 
that they a k her advise. She, impressed by the 
romance, favored giving John pe rmission, and Moore 
- finally consented. Jobn stayed at Moore’s house over 
night and during the night he was attacked by 
some mysterious creature that came near throttling 
him. 


“So Joel Langworthy’s got a 
he?” said Randolph. 

“You’ right he has--the whisperin’ gift,” 
replied Arkansaw. 

“The whispering gift? What’s that?” 

“He can tame horses with it. He can 
tame the wildest stud-horse you can fetch 
him. He’s done it more’n once 

“That isn’t so much of a gift, is it? It 
wouldn’t be much use to him, or to you, 
as a preacher that I can see.” 

“A man that’s got the whisperin’ gift— 
or a woman, either—can draw people with 
it, the same as he can animals, if he wants 
to. Used to be an old woman back in 
Kain-tucky when grandmaw was a girl 
that had the whisperin’ gift. She was as 
ugly as a mud fence stake-an’rider’d with 
tadpoles, and she smoked and dipped and 
cussed, but she could whisper a young man 
up to her and marry him any time she 
wanted to. She done it more’n once, 
grandmaw used to say. 

“But Joel doesn’t appear to whisper the 
voters up on election day,” Randolph sug- 
gested. 

“He could if he could be all around at 
one time—if he wanted to put the strain 
on his mind, I reckon. Anyhow, Joel he 
don’t want to make a show of his power— 
he’s mighty touchy on it, somehow, and 
won't even tame down a horse for a neigh- 
bor any more. Used to a good while ago— 
tamed a stallion for Dutch Gus, over on 
Little Sugar, that was dangerouser than 
any lion that ever was put in a cage. Killed 
a hired hand, and mighty nigh bit Gus’s 
leg off. Joel went in the barn alone with 
him and shut the door. What it was he 
whispered to that horse no man knows, 
but d’rec’ly here he cole leadin’ him out 
when folks begun to think it was about 
time to start a wagon off for a coffin. That 











John Randolph, 
the Missouri 
Was snagged and 
father that, 


gift, has 


horse he was as tame as a calf after that, 
and no matter what time of the day or 
night Joei used to pass Gus’s place that 
horse he’d nicker to him, and come a tear- 
in’ up to the fence like he was meetin’ kin- 
folks if he was loose. Beat anything the 
way that horse he’d take on after seek, 
right along till he died. 

“I’ve heard of Irish horse-tamers who 
had the knack of saying magic words to an 
animal and breaking its wild spirit that 
way, but I never heard it called a whisper- 
ing gift before.” 

“That’s what it’s called here, 
reckon one man in: 


and I don’t 
billion’s got it. If I 


had Joel’s gift you wouldn’t ketch me hang- 
in’ around down ihere in the Narris, run- 
nin’ for office and feedin’ stock and potter- 
aim. i 

ing and calling them up 


in’ around like 

“You'd be preach 
to repentance.” 

“No, I wouldn’t—not by 40 rods! I'd be 
up in Kansas City makin’ $5 a day tamin’ 
range horses for them stock-yards fellers. 
You can git $10 a head more for broke 
horses ’n you can for range ones, and I 
bet you they’d be proud enough to fork 
over $5 a day to a man that could tame 
down 15 or 20 head.” 

“They could afford to well enough,” Ran- 
dolph agreed, amused by Arkansaw’s pe- 
culiar blending of shrewdness and sim- 
plicity. “Did Joel ever tame any other 
horses but Dutch Gus’s?” 

“Yes, he tamed a pile of ’em around 
here, but he ain’t touched one for eight 
or nine years. He seemed to be kind of 
ashamed the way that stud of Dutch Gus’s 
took on after him, like he was a half- 
brother or a blood relation of some kind.” 

“Sensitive about it,’ nodded Randolph. 

“As a feller with a sore neck. Well, look 
a-yonder! Mystery”’—calling into the win- 
dow—“here comes Hugh!” 

“Already?” said Mystery 
tonation of surprise. 
down on the two o’clock.” She was near 
the window, and must have heard their 
talk about Joel and the whispering gift. 

The visitor was coming forward with 
gait too brisk for a dweller in that place. 
He carried a small bag slung over his 
shoulder by a strap and a guitar-case in his 
hand. Off a little way down the path he 
raised his straw hat to Mystery in grave 
respect. Arkansaw went forward to re- 
ceive him at the steps, sending his greeting 
ahead of him in loud words. 

Arkansaw presented the visitor as Mr. 
Atchison, and Mystery took his hard little 
straw hat and carried it into the house like 
some precious thing that she feared might 
blow away, handling it as she would have 
touched a turkey egg. Mr. Atchison gave 
it up with a preoccupied and self-distant 
air, and refused to take off his coat at 
Arkansaw’s_ solicitation, seating himself 
solemnly, brushing his long reddish hair 
back from his forehead with a sound ris- 
ing from his bosom like a sigh. 

He was a man of fair stature, raw-jointed 
and red, dressed in a suit of unbleached 
linen, which he carried in the manner of a 
man conscious of setting up a style for 
which there was no precedent, and doubtful 
of its reception. He was a meditative man, 
with a drawing of concentrative effort 
about his features which caused him to 
look as if he considered whistling softly, 
or as if he had left off a tune but shortly 
and had not yet composed his face. The 
hinges of his jaw were prominent, his face 
lean and studious. He held his chin high, 
with a little outstraining pose; his eyes 
were hollow and hungry, with a look in 
them as of one who had failed but had 
not surrendered. 


with soft in- 
“He must have come 


Randolph gathered from the convers 
tion that he had been away in the city, an 
from Mr. Atchison’s eyes that he was 
love with Mystery Gregg; that he was th 
schoolteacher in that district, of whi 
Moss Gregg was an officer. He also r 
marked of Mr. Atchison that when he w 
not drawing his face in that contemplati, 
soundless whistle, he sat biting his teet 
together as if holding himself to some rx 
olution by driving his will. This dry biti: 
made the muscles lump and swell in litt! 
kernels on his hard jaw, and gave him 
‘ast of determination that redeemed h 
homely face. 

The schoolmaster was chasing 40 prett 
closely, Randolph estimated, and he wa 
such a hard and muscular man that h 
walk over the hot white road from th 
station had not even marred his tall whit 
collar, above which he held his chin lik 
a horse looking over a half-door into pas- 
tures which he could not crop. 

He thawed out into a pleasant and genia 
man after a little while, and Randolph put 
his first stiffness down to the sudden com 
ing into the presence of his adored lady 
who treated him as if he was a boy. H 
was a man of large general informatio: 
and no small learning, and seeming! 
above both the appreciation and the need 
of that community. 

It was difficult for Randolph to adjus 
his mind to the limitations of his visit to 
the Narris country, sitting there amon 
them on the porch that declining afternoon 
It seemed to him that he had come into : 
part there as naturally as if he had been 
born to it, and Arkansaw and Mystery ac 
cepted him on that footing of peculia 
equality with themselves which isolat« 
people are usually slow to accord. Only 
the schoolmaster seemed apart in his so! 
emn way—a way that made Mystery laugh 
at him, all out of her character of slow 
serenity, and play with him with-her eyes, 
and ripple around him like sunny water 
around a grim old rock. 

Almost at the same hour that he had 
passed on the day before, Joel Langworthy 
came driving again to the well in his dusty 
buggy, which appeared not to have bene- 
fited in any particular by the rain. He 
drew himself a pail of water, hitched his 
team and came in, waving his hand in all- 
embracing greeting, taking his hat off mid- 
way of the path to express his respect for 
Mystery, and coming on bare-headed and 
reverently in his exaggerated chivalry. 

Joel shook hands with them all, smiling 
and full of apt words, refusing the chair 
proffered by Mystery, and seating himself 
on the steps. “I’ve only got a minute to 
stop,” he protested, although he settled 
his hat on his knee as if he meant to make 
a comfortable stay, “I just saw you-all up 
here lookin’ so cool and comfortable | 
couldn’t pass without comin’ in to say 
howdy !” 

“We'd ’a’ took a slight if you’d ’a’ 
on, Joel,” Arkansaw told him. 

Mystery did not add her 
words, but there was more in the silence: 
that had fallen upon her at Joel’s coming 
than any spoken greeting could have given 
him. Randolph marked with surprise that 
her cheeks had grown pale and her eyes 
strangely large, as if from fright. But there 
was that looking out of them which be- 
trayed the adoration of her heart for this 
extraordinary man. 

He was not alone in marking this sud- 
den change in the young woman. Hugh 
Atchison saw it, and the hunger in his eyes 
deepened. He drew his chair around a lit- 
tle as if expressing a protest, or announc- 
ing to the company that he had withdrawn 
from it and took a little blue book from his 


passed 


welcome in 
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pocket, which he made a pretense of read- 
ing. But Randolph, watching his eyes, saw 
that they were fixed over the page upon the 
fair half-face of Joel Langworthy, whose 
oiled tongue was-capering like a colt in a 
pasture. Now and again the schoolmaster 
lifted his gaze to Mystery’s face, with dumb 
yearning call, as if he struggled by spirit 
communion to break the enchantment that 
held her captive, heart and soul, at Joel 
Langworthy’s feet. 

Gracefully, in the long practise that had 
made it an art, Langworthy had settled 
himself on the steps with the blighted side 
of his face turned from them. The talk 
ran on, from crops and politics to the 
school, Atchison replying courteously 
enough when addressed directly, but taking 
no initiative. Joel flashed his quick eyes 
to Randolph presently, coming in a poli- 
tician’s way: last to the point first in his 
mind. 

“They tell me you’ve come here to ex- 
plore the wreck of the old Morning Star, 
Mr. Randolph?” 

“I was under the impression that you 
knew it yesterday, Mr. Langworthy,” Ran- 
dolph laughed, “for news seems to leak out 
of a stranger here in the Narris before he 
is aware that he’s leaving a trickle behind 
him as he goes along.” 

Langworthy’s dark face clouded with a 
flush at Randolph’s first words, and cleared 
with a smile as he proceeded in compliment 
of the penetration of those insular people. 
“Oh, vou do us too much credit,” he said. 
“I could have guessed yesterday, if I'd 
had the_curiosity’—he turned his eyes 
about as if to call witnesses to his guile- 
less and unsophisticated nature—“for when 

stranger comes in and hunts up Captain 
Gregg, after a visit to the Narris, we put 
two and two where they belong to make 
four. We've had long experience in it; 
others have been here on the same busi- 
ness, Mr. Randolph.” Langworthy shook 
his head and dropped his voice to a low 
pitch, as if he spoke of the dead. 

“There is nothing to conceal in my mis- 
‘sion here, as I have told Captain Gregg 
ind others,” Randolph said. “I have come 
here in the hope of exploring the Morning 
Star and searching for a key”—he turned 
with malicious suddenness upon the theme 
that Moore’s expression of the night past 
had suggested, feeling, somehow, that Joel 
Langworthy did not wish him well of his 
quest—““‘a key that was lost when she went 
down, and which means considerable to 
me if I can find it.” 

“A key?” said Langworthy, surprised out 

his polite smoothness; “what a strange 
thing to hunt for in a wreck!” 

Arkansaw turned an astonished glance 
upon Randolph, and the schoolmaster lift- 
ed his wistful eyes from his pretended 
reading. Mystery looked up from her con- 
templative study of the worn boards, flash- 
ing a glance at Randolph from her splendid 

es that thrilled him like sudden music. 

“Why, I thought, Mr. Randolph—” she 
began, caught herself, blushing in confu- 
ion, 

“A key,” 

gly. 

“Tl never heard of quite so strange a 

arch,” said Langworthy thoughtfully. 
“Do you think you have much of a chance 
to find it after all this time—don’t you 

ippose it’s rusted away by now?” 

“It’s a chance that I’ll take if I get per- 

ssion, Mr. Langworthy.” 

“A key,” said Langworthy, turning it 
over with a sound of strangeness. He 

1ughed and looked up quickly into Ran- 
dolph’s face. “We’re a curious crowd down 
in the Narris, Mr. Randolph, and we'll 
never be able to take a night’s rest again 


repeated Randolph convinc- 





till we know what that key’s wanted to 
unlock. Since there’s nothing secret, as 
you said—” 

“Certainly not,” said Randolph, fixing his 
impertinent questioner with grave eyes; 
“we'll call it the key to the world, and let 
it go at that.” 

No change came over the placid features 
which Langworthy presented to the com- 
pany, but Randolph knew that he under- 
stood. 

“Well, I wish you luck in your search 
for it, Mr. Randolph,” he said, “and if 
you find it, I hope it will let you in to 
enjoy the ease, the pleasure, the fame, and 
the consequence which are denied to so 
many of us in this life.” 

Langworthy spoke oratorically, with 
studied inflections and declamatory at- 
tempts to polish it off and make it beat 
like a tune, succeeding only in causing it to 
sound hollow and insincere, almost ridicu- 
lous, in Randolph’s ears. The schoolmaster 
glanced over his page with contemptuous 
look, shut up his book and put it in his 
pocket. 

Joel shook hands all round again, and 
parted from them as t€nderly as if he was 
about to embark on a perilous voyage, a 
reunion after which was most uncertain. 
When he was gone Arkansaw went to hitch 
up and drive to the railroad station after 
Randolph’s baggage, a task for which he 
had been engaged the day before. Atchison 
invited Randolph to walk with him to the 
schoolhouse, which stood a little way along 
the road past Moss Gregg’s well. 

“I use the schoolhouse as a study in va- 
cation days,” Atchison explained as they 
set forth; “my little library is there—I do 
a good deal of work between terms. I want 
to show you.” 

“How long have 
dolph inquired. 

“This will be my fifth year,’ Atchison 
replied, letting go a little fluttering sigh, as 
if he could lift no stronger protest any 
more against the limitations of his life. 

“What do you think of that man Lang- 
worthy by now?” 

“Well,” said the schoolmaster thought- 
fully, holding a long pause after the word 
while he walked on with bent head, “a man 
seldom is like the face that he presents 
habitually to the world.” 

“T liked him better yesterday, the first 
time I saw him, than I do today.” 

“That is contrary to the general experi- 
ence, for Joel generally improves on ac- 
quaintance. In many ways he is a remark- 
able man. I’m glad it rained last night—it 
will revive the grass around the school- 
house.” 

They came in sight of the school as he 
spoke, standing back a little from the road- 
side, the low white building fronted by a 
broad, deep, lawn, tall walnut trees tower- 
ing darkly cool above its modest roof. It 
was so unusual for a country school that 
Randolph stopped in surprise to look again. 
White posts supporting a looping chain 
divided the grounds from the road, and on 
either hand shrubs and-~- flowers were 
grouped in artistic balance. Above it all 
there spoke first the force of a directing 
hand, and the new vision that Hugh Atchi- 
son had brought into that slumbering com- 
munity at the river side. 
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“Of course it wasn’t this way when you 
came,” said Randolph conclusively. 

“The natural possibilities were present, 
we improved them,” the teacher said, his 
homely face quickening with modest pride 
at this spontaneous praise. “The boys take 
care of the lawn when I am away. I bought 
them a lawn-mower. The board wouldn’t 
have anything to do with it; suggested a 
scythe; stood out pretty stubbornly for a 
scythe, in fact.” 

Atchison unlocked the door, requesting 
Randolph to wait outside until he had 
opened the windows and shutters and let in 
the air and light. He went banging the 
shutters back against the weather-boards 
up one side, back along the other, and ap- 
peared in the door presently, perspiring 
and smiling, host in his own proper domain. 

“I employ myself here at times during 
the vacation, relieving in some degree the 
monotony of bare walls,” said the master. 
He waved his hand with lofty gesture, his 
head thrown back, his eyes roaming the in- 
terior, but all in the attitude of self-depre- 
ciation and reluctant modesty of one who 
works from the heart. 

“Fine!” said Randolph, surveying the 
bewildering display of chirographic art 
which the walls presented; “great stuff, 
Mr. Atchison, gr-eat stuff!” 

The master had turned the walls of the 
schoolroom, from wainscot to ceiling, into 
one great blackboard, upon which he had 
expended his penman’s passion for curves, 
stems, strokes, with a result truthfully 
amazing, if not entirely satisfying to the 
critical estimation. 

When the wonders of the walls had been 
canvassed, and Atchison had satisfied him- 
self that his possessions had not been dis- 
turbed in his absence, they turned back 
again toward Captain Gregg’s, where, the 
master explained, he boarded while keeping 
the school. 

Randolph expressed surprise as they re- 
turned along the road where the shadow of 
the corn reached far and broke the last 
blistering touch of the sun, that a man of 
Atchison’s parts should sequester himself 
in the backwoods when he might be giving, 
as well as receiving, more in a bigger field. 
Atchisor let go that soft fluttering little 
sigh again, which seemed to rise from his 
lips unconsciously. 

“I could have done better, I have just 
refused an offer with a much bigger outlet, 
Mr. Randolph, but I’ve stayed on. A man 
creates ties, you know; they grow up 
around him unseen. He’s not aware of 
them sometimes until he attempts to go 
away. Then they assert themselves ia 
their small tender hold upon his heart; 
they twine and pull and hold him back. 
Many a man has wasted the noble energy 
of his life in a quiet place, unknown and 
buried, because he lacked the courage to 
rend the ties that clasped him like the 
fingers of innocence.” 

“That is true. I have known such in- 
stances myself. All my life I have been 
passing the stranded hulks of men who 
died alive before I was born because they 
were not brutal enough to break away. It 
calls for a certain tincture of brutality to 
make a go of it in this world, Mr. Atchison, 
don’t you think?” 

“Yes; that is why so many of the un- 
worthy succeed. Ah-h-h, if only the worthy 
alone could command the passport to suc- 
cess!” 

“But the winning of it makes a man 
worthy, in a way, a limited way perhaps, 
doesn’t it?” 

“It opens the door to a man where he 
could not have passed on his merits without 
it; success translates the plebeian, apoth- 
eosizes the scoundrel. It is the world’s 


gold-plating which elevated the base to the 
standard of excellency. No, success alone 
never made an unfit man worthy—it never 
can.” 

“I suppose you are right about it, Mr. 
Atchison; I never have gone into a philo- 
sophical contemplation of it. I’ve been 
too absorbed trying to get on the wagon 
myself.” 

“You have looked at the note only, with- 
out investigating the security. But I am 
not discounting success; success is every 
true man’s ambition and end. I am an 
older man than you, Mr. Randolph.” 

“Not much older,’ said Randoiph, feel- 
ing that experience counted for a good 
deal. 

“Several years. And I have not put down 
the shuttle yet; I am still weaving.” 

“And there is Joel Langworthy, he is 
still weaving, but his pattern does not seem 
to come right. Gregg told me he had been 
running for office ever since he was able 
to vote.’ 

“He is an ambitious man—one of the 
kind to gather the fruits of the earth in 
excess of his deserts.” 

The schoolmaster’s face darkened when 
he spoke of Joel Langworthy in these 
terms. He was freer now in Randolph’s 
company than he had been on the way 
over, due perhaps to having admitted him 
to the fellowship of his art. Randolph be- 
lieved that Atchison could illuminate the 
strange character of Joel Langworthy if 
he would loose his tongue. 

“He impresses me as a man who keeps 
part of his mind in shadow, like he does 
his face,” Randolph said. 

Atchison nodded and walked on with his 
chin high, his hungry eyes far away from 
the road that his feet were following. They 
were almost at the well. As they drew up 
to it the teacher stopped, his hand on the 
rope. 

“When a man lives a lie,” said he, with 
grave look into Randolph’s eyes, “he must 
set all the sentinels of his wit to guard 
that lie like he would watch a jewel. Even 
at that, in spite of his best care, the world 
will surprise the lie out of him one day, 
I have stayed on here in this country, Mr. 
Randolph, as I have said, out of tender con- 
siderations. But not from that reason 
alone—far from that alone. There is a 
piece of stern work for my hand here; 
there is a wolf that I have set out to strip 
of his lamb’s skin. And I'll do it as sure 
—as sure as there’s truth in mathematics, 
I’ll do it!” 

The schoolmaster’s hand trembled on the 
rope as he finished. He said no more, but 
lowered the bucket and drew fresh water, 
drinking as if a fever had fallen on him. 

After supper they sat again on Gregg’s 
porch, Arkansaw with his pipe, Randolph 
in the relief of fresh white linen out of his 
trunk. The schoolmaster seemed to have 
picked up spirits. He had grown easy in 
his way and voluble at times in his speech, 
into which he contrived to bring many a 
sly joke, and light exploration as if for any 
sign of breach in Mystery’s heart wall, 
which shut him out so completely of all in 
it that he desired to share. 

Gregg had not come back, although he 
was expected every hour; and while Mys- 
tery waited to serve him his supper on ar- 
rival, she brought out the schoolmaster’s 
guitar and pressed him to sing. It did not 
require a world of persuasion to induce him 
to pitch his melody, for, removed from the 
blighting presence of Joel Langworthy, and 
over his first timidity in the presence of a 
stranger whom he had taken now on the 
full footing of a friend, the schoolmaster 
had become almost juvenile. 

Yet the solemnity of his face did not 
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change, except when laughter broke its 
stern surface; and now when he sang he 
looked away with countenance in grave and 
ludicrous contrast with the simple, foolish 
little song. Mystery had requested it. It 
began: 
“I’m a broken-hearted laddie, 
As I'll tell you in my song, 
I used to court a pretty girl, 
Her name was Lucy Long. 
Then take your time, Miss Lucy, 
For you'll find her worse, I fear; 
She’d a little skew-oodle doodle dog, 
She called him little dear.” 


Caleb Moore came riding to the gate be- 
fore the song was ended, and beckoned 
Randolph to him. The old man greeted 
him warmly. He was glowing with excite- 
ment, a look of animation almost as fresh 
as the vigor of youth in his face. Randolph 
felt his hand tremble as he leaned from 
the saddle, and did not know, indeed, 
whether to allow his own hope to jump 
forward again in its old strong way, or to 
prepare to put it out entirely under the 
damp leaves of disappointment. 

It was plain that something had hap- 
pened to move the old man as he had not 
been disturbed in many a year. He looked 
about in the thickening twilight to make 
sure that they were alone, and drew Ran- 
dolph nearer, with a hand on his shoulder, 
leaning over to speak close to his ear. 

“TI had just about made up my mind to 
decide against you this morning, Ran- 
dolph,” he said, “but since then intelli- 
gence has reached me: that puts a new face 
on my affairs. Randolph, the boats are 
coming back to the Missouri!” 

“Commerce-carrying boats, sir?” asked 
Randolph, his heart sinking, a feeling of 
pity sweeping over him for the man who 
had followed a dream so long, he believed, 
that its fugacious lure had turned him mad 
at last. 

“It’s in the Kansas City paper that came 
today,” said Moore; “you can see it at my 
house. A company has been organized to 
restore river commerce. The boats are 
coming back, sir, as I always have said 
they would. After all my years my hope 
is not wasted. Ill live to see them, Ran- 
dolph; I shall be vindicated!” 

“This is remarkable news!” 


” 


said Ran- 


dolph, strange emotions crowding upon 
him, strange thoughts. 
“After talking it over with my grand- 


daughter, I hastened up to see you.” Moore 
continued. “If anything is to be done 
about the old wreck, Randolph, it must be 
done at once. The boats will be back on 
the river within a month, the paper an- 
nounces; and when commerce returns to 
the Missouri, the Missouri will come back 
to the Narris—as sure as the judgment of 
God!” 
“It will have to hurry if it beats me to 
’ Randolph declared. 
“I have considered it all, Jonathan— 
veighed it up and down—and I have con- 
ided that an old man on the verge of the 
rave has no right to stand between you 
nd your chance. Only you must shoulder 
e risk, and absolve me beforehand of all 
sponsibility for anything that may hap- 
n to you in your search for this guilty 
easure of the Morning Star.” 
“Whatever danger there is, sir, I assume 
eely and willingly, and free you of all 
esponsibility for anything that may over- 
ke me. You have warned me, you have 
lvised me against the exploration of the 
wreck, sir; the danger that’s in it only 
ems to sharpen my appetite for it.” 
“It’s that way when a man goes after 
money anywhere, lad. But you will re- 








member that at least one life that we know 
of, and three others as we believe, have 
been lost in this grim business, Ran- 
dolph.” 

“I haven’t forgotten it, sir.” 

“You assume the same risk that they 
took when you go ahead, for you are going 
farther than any man, living or dead, has 
gone. I am powerless to turn any threat- 
ened danger, and I want you to believe 
that I shall be innocent of any disaster 
that may overtake you in this, Randolph, 
even to the loss of life itself.” 

“T release you, fully and freely, from all 
responsibility, Mr. Moore.” 

“I'd like you to set it forth in writing, 
Jonathan.” 

“Ill do so, sir.” 

“And hand it to me in the morning, be- 
fore you begin your work of locating the 
wreck.” 

“Till have it ready, sir.” 

“You might also specify the terms on 
which this exploration is undertaken, Jona- 
than. That I will leave to you, only look- 
ing to you to be fair and square in the in- 
terest of her who will be the last of my 
blood and kind when I am gone.” 

“I would propose equal terms, the ex- 
pense of the work to be shared out of any- 
thing that may he found; and if nothing 
is found, then the expense to be borne 
solely by me.” 

“J think you are over-liberal in that, 
Jonathan,” the old man said, shaking his 
head. But through the gloom Randolph 
could see that his face brightened, and he 
drew himself up a little stiffer, as if with 
satisfaction or pride. 

“I'd feel like a plunderer on any other 
terms.” 

The old man laid his hand gently on 
Randolph’s shoulder with that familiarity 
of usage that told he had been accustomed 
to such paternal caress in days past, and 
there was something in the manner of it 
that started a pang in the young man’s 
heart. How much had come and gone in 
that old man’s life; how he had defied the 
blasting stroke of bereavement and sorrow, 
the loss of consequence and wealth! Strong 
as an old gray oak he stood yet, a monu- 
ment of a man among the faulty clay 
works around his feet. 

“Randolph, you’re not a business man; 
you'll never be a business man, as the 
world interprets that appellation, thank 
God!” Moore said. “Keep your feet out 
of that muck, lad; walk in the high places, 
even if you walk hungry and alone.” 

He turned his horse and rode away along 
the river road, his proud old head carried 
high, his strong old back as straight as a 
cathedral wall that carries the weight of 
centuries without a groan. Randolph stood 
watching after him as the dusk blended 
him into the shadows of the trees, and 
looked after him still when only the faint 
pluff of his horse’s feet on the sandy road 
came back. 

“What a man!” said he. And again, as 
he put his hand to his forehead, where the 
sweat had sprung in heavy drops: “What 


? 


a man! 
* aa + * 

The place where the Morning Star had 
gone down, almost in front of Caleb 
Moore’s warehouse, was about a mile from 
the head of the Narris. The site had long 
been sown over by Moore, as if in con- 
tempt of the thing which men desired with 
such destructive passion, and at the time 
when Randolph came on his quest the corn 
stood tall and green above the wreck. 
Moore had given him permission to clear 
this crop away, and now the brown corn 
shocks stood like Indian teepees over the 
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ground where the work of exploration was 
going forward. 

Moss Gregg had put his fears behind him 
and had joined Randolph; and Hugh Atchi- 
son, having two months ahead of_ him be- 
fore his school term began, moved by the 
romance of the search, had taken hold with 
able and willing hand. With the added as- 
sistance of Arkansaw, Randolph had been 
able to proceed without drawing on the 
Narris people, who came in large numbers 
and stood around, finding no discomfort in 
the sun when curiosity was to be fed, but 
pleading either a tenderness in that par- 
ticular or a press of work at home when 
anybody suggested a job. 

More than a week the sounding had pro- 
ceeded now without result. Gregg had 
pitched on the spot with certainty in his 
own mind, where the boat went down, 
guided alone by its position in relation to 
Moore’s old store. 

But it was no light thing to walk into 
that dry river-bed after a lapse of 50 years 
and say positively that in such particu- 
lar spot the bones of the Morning Star 
lay waiting their resurrection and Ran- 
dolph had no censure for him because his 
certainty had turned out only a guess. In 
fact, Randolph did not believe that Gregg 
had missed his bearings. It was his opin- 
ion that the timbers of the vessel had rot- 
ted, and offered no longer any solid ob- 
stacle to their sounding-rods. Gregg dis- 
counted this belief. 

Moore had borne Gregg out in his loca- 
tion of the wreck. That was the spot, he 
said, and no other. So, foot by foot, they 
were covering. the ground slowly, striking 
now and then a solid substance which 
made their hearts quicken and drew the 
circle of watching loafers pressing nearer, 
and only swinging into it with renewed 
determination when investigation proved 
the obstacle to be a log. 

There would be no mistaking the wreck 
when they struck it, said Gregg. “Them 
whisky barrels stood thick all over the 
b’iler deck, we couldn’t miss one of ’em 
*less we struck the b’ilers, and if we hit 
iron we'll know we’ve got her.” 

To make sure that.no scent of wreck 
should escape them, Gregg had insisted on 
driving pump casing from the first. He 
had a small pump at hand ready to attach 
the moment that he felt the pipe pierce a 
whisky barrel. No matter whether Moore 
wanted the whisky salvaged or not, he con- 
tended, they’d have to draw up a few gal- 
lons of it, for it was evidence that could 
not be disputed. 

No shadow of foreboding evil had fallen 
upon the enterprise; no hint of danger had 
come to anybody engaged on the work. 
Randolph wondered if the long watch over 
the wreck had at last wearied and worn 
out, or passed for want of a sentinel to 
whom the trust could be handed down. 

Moore’s interest in the project of explo- 
ration seemed only secondary in valuation 
to that of the new boat line soon to begin 
operation on the Missouri. Boats would 
be carrying commerce on the river again in 
a few weeks, the papers reported, and in 
this hope the old man lived, rejuvenated. 

Years seemed to have lifted from his 
body and mind, carrying their dust and 
opacity with them, leaving him in a new 
sprightliness which gladdened him like a 
gay, fresh garment... Not that he expected 
to benefit materially by the return of com- 
merce to the river, for he often said that 
his days of activity were past; but he had 
a measureless satisfaction in the vindica- 
tion of his long and stubborn stand. 

He seldom spoke of the river returning 
to its old bed in the Narris any more, con- 


tent, perhaps, in the certainty of the fu! 
fillment of part of his prophecy withou' 
hazarding his reputation on another tha 
he might not live to see come round. | 
appeared a shrewd and sensible revision 
Randolph, who had visited the head of t] 
Narris to satisfy himself on the probabilit 
of a flood setting the river back into it 
former channel. 


The river had labored for years to re- 
pair the old scar, and hide it as a man 
works to obliterate the memory of a sham 
ful deed. It had heaped driftwood into it 
and sifted earth over the logs and limb: 
building in that manner with each succes 
sive flood. Trees had sprung up and tic 
the slow-built levee with their roots, an: 
now they stood thick and strong, fat syca 
mores, tough elms, brittle cottonwoods, 
towering the equal of a century’s growt! 
in less than half that time. It appeared t 
him that the river never again could break 
this strong, green barrier. 

So, placidly, the sounding for the wreck 
went on under many eyes, a few of them 
friendly, all of them suspicious, nothing, 
nothing happening to break the samenes 
of the hot days and close, stifling nights 
If there was a ghost on guard over th 
treasure of the Morning Star, surely it had 
wearied of its years’ long watch and gon 
to sleep. 

The only ghost present was Caleb 
Moore’s old storehouse looking on at th: 
work from its waiting the return of com 
merce beside its rotting wharf upon th 
empty shore. It was a large, square build- 
ing, with a long shed running out from 
beside the old wharf. It had been built of 
native hardwood lumber, which had warped 
after its way and drawn the nails in mans 
places from the weatherboards, and all wa 
softened with a brown hue now, as if it 
had been stained with walnut juice, a fit 
color for the ripeness of its owner, itself, 
and its somber traditions. Here and ther 
the roof showed new shingles, and thx 
graded tint of the patches told plainly that 
it had been renewed from time to time by 
Moore, who guarded from damp _ with 

yatchful eye his dusty treasures beneath 
its raftcrs. 

The doors of the old store were pad- 
locked, the windows boarded up solidly 
half-way on the ground story. But pad- 
lock and plank could not protect against 
dust and decay, and the sad shredding of 
time. It must have been a melancholy dis- 
play within the brown storehouse, locked 
up under the old man’s mad vow so long 
ago. 

Moore had kept the weeds mown around 
the premises, and they were neat in their 
sorry abandonment by the trade than onc« 
had made them important. Vines had 
climbed the giant stone chimney and walls, 
and were clinging to the eaves in tapering 
sascades, like the drip of some green 
deluge. 

Half-way across the old river-bed Moore’s 
land ended and old Sam Langworthy’ 
began. There the foul green water of 
Skillet Lake lay drying in the sun, and on 
the boundary of the two farms a dens: 
growth of trees, brushwood, and bramb! 
had matted into a formidable hedge, tal! 
and gloomy. 

Morning and evening, Randolph and his 
small but efficient crew made the three- 
mile drive between the work and Gregg 
home. In defiance of his 76 years, Gregg 
was as eager in the work as the youngest 
of them, even if not entirely so mighty as 
his big talk would .ave made him out. 

The old pilot was as keen on the scent of 
that buried whisky as a bee after the first 
clover bloom. All other considerations and 
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discoveries appeared to have dimmed in his 
estimation of their importance compared 
to that. He Seemed to have lost Sight of 
the treasure in the steamer’s safe, or to 
have gone back and confirmed his first sus- 
picion into a certainty that Randolph and 
Moore were going to Salvage the liquid 
cargo and nothing else. 

On account of his bunions and slitted 
shoes, Captain Gregg’s feet looked lumpy 
and short, like a camel’s, But he danced 
around and pranced and hopped all day, 
coupling a Pipe here, lending a hand with 
tackle there, advising, directing, putting 
his nose to the driven pump-casing every 
few minutes after they had reached a depth 
of 25 feet. 

Somewhere along between 25 and 40 
feet they would strike her, he contended; 
she was there, he knew she was there, and 
that rich cargo of liquor lying ready to 
gladden the tongue of a dusty old pilot 
who felt that he, above any man on earth, 
was entitled to the first smell] and the first 
taste that should come above ground. 

“That Whisky is as thick as maple sirup 
on a cold mornin? by. now, John,” he said 
one day when he and Randolph were work- 
ing together, 

“What would make it any thicker than 
any other whisky ?” asked Randolph, 
Sweating, red-faced, a little out of patience 
with the old man’s constant harping on the 
theme of the liquor, 

“Time,” Gregg nodded. “Thirty-year-old 
whisky’s like Sweet oil, and that’s the old- 
est I ever put in my mouth. Let it lay 20 
years longer, air-tight and cool, and what 
‘d it be like? Huh, you could eat it on 
your bread like honey !” 

The old man drew his eager breath in 
with a little liquid sucking sound, such as 
many people make when eating juicy fruit; 
his eyes srew lively in anticipation; he 
buckled himself up three inches on a side, 
Randolph shook his head in discount of 
the old man’s eagerness, but said nothing, 
for he knew that it was useless to deny 


es 


again that whisky was the objective, 


“Revenue’s all paid on it, too I bet | 
ou them barrels "ll show the brands as | 


plain as they did the day them inspectors 


ocked the irons on ‘em. We'll hit ’em; 
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Pll bet you money we'll hit ’°em inside of a 
week.” 

“Well, if they’re anywhere in the Narris 

covered by our permit, you can even bet 
your life we'll hit them,” Randolph assured 
him. 
“Tell pay for any amount of work and 
expense,” Gregg Said, “even if we salvage 
half of it—yes, a fourth of — Hell! If we 
Save ten gallons, it’]] pay !” 

Gregg pulled at his long-dangling sus- 
penders, but they would buckle no higher. 
Already he looked as if he had been Shaken 
down in his trousers like wheat in a sack, 
the waistband almost under his arms, three 
or four inches of lean, bare leg showing 
between the bottoms and his shoes. He 
pranced around as if he moved to the mu- 
Sic of a hornpie, his beard Pointing out 
Perkily like a jaybird’s tail. He chewed at 
his tobacco with rapid short Strokes, for he 
had only two teeth which hit, as he said, 
and thanked God for them. 

(Continued next week. 
Ge SER 4 


“Why weren’t you at the dance last 
night, Rastus?” inquired Julius, 

“Ah didn’t have no invitation ; dat’s why.” 

“Yes, you did have an invitation. They 
told me to tel] you and I forgot ps eg 
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No craving for tobacco in any form 
A when you begin taking Tobacco Redeemer. 
Don’t try to quit the tobacco habit un- 

aided. It’ salosing fightagainst heavy odds 
and means a serious shock to the nervous 
system. L yt the tobacco habit quit YOU. 
it will quit you, if you will just take 
Tobacco Redeemer, according to direc- 
tions for two or three days. It is a most 
marvelously quick and yn 
remedy for the tobacco habit. 


Not a Substitute 


r contains ne habit- 
a _ a any kind. Itisin nosense 
@ substitute for tobacco. After finishing 
the treatmentyou have absolutely nodesire 
to use tobacco again or to continue the use 
of the remedy. It makes not a particle of 
difference how long you have been using 
tobacco, how much you use orin what form 
you use it—whether you smoke cigars, 
Susreties, Bios. oe chew plug or fine cut or 
use snuff, will positive- 
ly banish every = of desire in from 48 
to7Zhours. This we absolutely guarantee 
in every case or money refunded. 

Write today for our free booklet showing 
thedeadly effectof tobacco upon the human 
system and positive proof that Tobacco 
Redeemer will quickly free you of the habit. 


Newell Pharmacal Company, 
Dept. 346 St. Louis, Mo. 


Get a WAR JOB 


Thousands of men and women 


urgently needed by U. S. Government for protected Civil 
Service positions. Fine salaries. Easy hours. Vacations 
with pay. Regular promotions. No “pull™ needed. Help 
your country. and yourself. We will advise and help you 
ifan American citizen over 18. 
Government Clerk pays up to - $1800 
Stenographer-typist - - 1800 
Bookkeeper te B- . 2500 
Railway MailService “ 1800 
Postmaster ~~. = - . 3000 
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P.O. Clerk & Carrier ““ “ “ - 1200 
Rural Carrier wen tage * - 1200 
Internal Revenue, $7 day and expenses. 
Custom House Service pays upto - $2500 
Messenger and Watchman pays $600 up. 
Guard pays $840 up. 
Positions for women pay up to $1800 
Many others - - 4000 
Free information, sample examination sheet, money- 
back guarantee and special offer. Just ask for book 
“TH” and mention position preferred. WASHINGTON 
SCHOOL, 1002 Marden Bidg., 











ety manfacturtrs® press, 
man urers A... 
Freshly made 


GUARANTEED 6000 MILES 


pe egpenta, All gieea, —e or plain. 
prepaid on Sonmaeee This sav- 
Bi uaranteed quality will 
S ng oo gu State size ely wi 
SERVICE AUTO EQUIPMENT CO. 
921 Traders Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


de tires 
ris and we'll a 











$100 MONTH paid men—women, 18 or over. Thou- 
sands government clerical positions open. Pleasant 
work. Vacations with pay. 7 hour day. 
mecessary. Common education sufficient. 
tions everywhere soon. 


— open, 
hester, N. 


WRITERS — ATTENTION!-=-. 


Poems, Plays, etc., are wanted for publication. Goodideas bring big 
money Prompt service; quick results. Hundreds ning moncy. Get 
busy. Submit Mss. or write. Literary Bureau, 142 Hannibal, Mo. 


MEN— AGE 17 to 45 Pes 
Travel; make secret investigations, reports. Salaries; expenses 


» 304 ST. LOUIS 


Pull un- 
Examina- 
Write immediately for list 
_ Institute, Dept. R152, 
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Blink—Why, hello Blank. Haven’t seen 
you for years. Still working for the same 
people? 

Blank—Yep; 
eight kids. 


wife, mother-in-law and 


Mab—I hear that you are going to marry 
Jack Swift. Congratulations. 

Ethel—But I’m not going to marry him. 

Mab—Oh, then my sincere congratula- 
tions.—Boston Transcript. 


“Are you sure the baby resembles me?” 
said the proud father. 

“Absolutely. Aren’t you pleased?” 

“Yes. I’m pleased. The only thing is 
that the youngster will get over being 
rather red faced and bald-headed and I 
probably won’t.”—Washington Star. 


“This chicken seems to be all dark meat.” 

“Yep. We’re conserving food at our 
house. Little thrown away, you know. We 
raised that chicken on coffee grounds.”— 
Judge. 


Lady—So you are on a submarine. How 
interesting! And what do you do, my man? 

Sailor—I runs for’ard, mum, an’ tips her 
up when we wants to dive.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“Don’t you think there is too ‘much 
tendency to profanity in conversation?” 

“Yes. And it’s going to be worse. I 
understand the government is going to 
open more canals. And that means more 
mules.”—Washington Star. 


“An Eskimo wears the 
clothes all the year round.” 

“I’ve heard so,” replied the man with the 
shiny coat sleeve. “Sometimes I’m tempt- 
ed to move way up north, where that sort 
of thing is  fashionable.”—Pittsburgh 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


same suit of 


Excited Depositor—Do you mean to say 
that this check is worthless? 

Cashier—Not exactly. It seems to have 
been worth $10 to the man who gave it to 
you.—Boston Transcript. 


Mr. Brown-—-I had a queer dream last 
night, my dear. I thought I saw another 
man running off with you. 

Mrs. Brown—And what did you say to 
him? 

Mr. Brown—I asked him what he was 
running for—Blighty. 


“I know just about everybody in this 
town,” remarked the prominent citizen. 

“Lucky man!” replied Miss Cayenne. 
“No matter what wrong number the tele- 
phone operator gives you, you can always 
find someone to talk to.”—Washington 
Star. 


The Dad—I’m glad to see you're taking 


French, Oscar. I wish I had studied it in 
college. 
The Cad—Wish I had, too! Finals next 


month.—Purple Cow. 


“Too bad about Tom and the girl he’s 
engaged to. Neither one of them is good 
enough for the other.” 

“Where did you get that idea?” 

“I’ve been talking the matter over with 
both families.”—Boston Transcript. 


Our old friend Bro. McCreless at Lewis- 
ville, Tex., promised to ship the Record a 
keg of homemade sorghum, but as yet we 
have not seen it. We had hoped to be 


able to sop our corn pone in this ‘lasses, 
but it looks now like we will have to con- 
tinue to eat it dry —Colorado City Record. 


“I’m getting to be a slave to drink!” 

“Thought you lived in a _ prohibition 
town.” 

“Yes. But I work 14 hours a day at a 
soda fountain.”—Washington Star. 


She—Someone has said that kisses are 
love’s language. 

He—That so? 
script. 


Let’s talk. 


The Worker—What are you doing? 
The Shirker—Helping to win the war. 
The Worker—For which side ?—Flyleaf. 


Customer—That veal you sent us was 
spoiled. 

Butcher—Spoiled, .ma’am? I can’t un- 
derstand that, unless it came from a calf 
that was petted too much.—Boston Tran- 
script. 


“The language you use to that mule is 
perfectly shocking.” 

“Yes,” replied the driver. “It seems to 
get a rise out of everybody but the mule.” 
—Washington Star. 


“The Lord knows how Binks made his 
money !” 

“No wonder Binks always looks worried.” 
—St. Louis Globe-Demosrat. 


An American soldier in France was given 
a fork but no knife when he sat down to 
dinner in a French restaurant. He held up 
the fork, and— 

“Camerade, camerade,” he said. 

“Ah, oui, oui!” said the waitress, dash- 
ing off to the kitchen, to return with an- 
other fork. 

Here was a poser for the soldier. He 
spent a moment in deep thought, then 
beckoned to the waitress. With the air 
of a Christopher Columbus, he pointed 
again to the fork. 

“Fiance, fiance,” said he. 

That time he got the knife.—Internation- 
al Digest. 


“So you lost out on that oil speculation. 
Why, I thought the broker told you they 
had a gusher.” 

“So he did, but he must have referred 
to the man who wrote the prospectus.”— 
Boston Transcript. 


“Are you in favor of government owner- 
ship?” 

see.” 

“For what reason?” 

“I only began to consider the subject a 
few days since. I haven’t had time to think 
about a reason.”—Washington Star. 


“Father,” said vivacious Vivian, as she 
lay in the hammock on the Palm Beach 
hotel piazza, “this place seems just like 
home.” 

“Yes, it’s the dearest spot on earth,” 
promptly replied father putting away his 
fountain pen after writing a check for that 
week’s board bill.—Truth. 


Ten-year-old Dicky did not always err on 
the side of politeness, but his repartee was 
infallible. One day he was sitting on a 
stile, unconcernedly munching an apple, 
and made no attempt to make way for the 
vicar, who was crossing the field. 

“Dicky, my lad,” said that worthy cleric, 
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“I’m afraid you are better fed than 
taught.” 

“Dare say I be,” retorted the urchin, 
“for I feeds myself and you teaches me.”— 
Tit-Bits. 





“Are you doing anything to economize 
on your pleasure?” 

“Oh, yes; I’ve cut out my wife’s matinee 
trips and the children’s movies.”—Balti- 
more American. 





“Truth crushed to earth will rise again,” 
said the poetry quoter. 

“Yes,” replied Senator Sorghum; “but 
sometimes she gets up so late that an im- 
portant train of thought has gone on with- 
out her.”—Washington Star. 


Counsel (in divorce case)—I ask that a 
recess be taken at this point, your honor. 

Judge—On what grounds? 

Counsel—My client wishes to change her 
gown. She hasn’t displayed half her cos- 
tumes yet—Boston Transcript. 


“That actor is very pompous. He says 
he has ‘arrived.’ ” 

“He has,” replied the manager. “This is 
where he gets off."—San Francisco News- 
Leader. 





‘Why did he marry her at all if he in- 
tended getting a divorce so speedily?” 

“Because he didn’t think it would be 
honorable to break the engagement.”—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


“You are going to take the advice of the 
department of agriculture and keep bees?” 
“Yes. A beehive is a great investment. 
It proves profitable even if you get stung.” 
-Washington Star. 


SAYINGS OF WISE MEN. 
What’s Fame? a fancy’d life in others’ 
breath. 
\ thing beyond us, ev’n before our death. 
—Pope. 





Selfishness is that detestable vice which 
no-one will forgive in others and no-one is 
without in himself—H. W. Beecher. 





Much learning shows how little mortals 
know; much wealth, how little worldlings 
an enjoy.—Young. 


.ttempt the end and never stand to doubt; 
Nothing’s so hard but search will find it 
out.—Herrick. 


We are tempted, not in order to be ru- 
ed, but in order to be made. Tempta- 
mn is just man’s chance of flying his col- 
s—Thomas Phillips. 


Blessings star forth forever; but a curse 
like a cloud—it passes.—Bailey. 





\ man may be a heretic in the truth; 
d if he believe things only because his 
tor says so, or the assembly so deter- 


RHEUMATISM 


RECIPE 


I will gladly send any Rheumatism sufferer a 

Simple Herb Recipe Absolutely Free that Complete- 

Cured me of a terrible attack of muscular and 

lammatory Rheumatism of long standing after 

rything else I tried had failed me. I have given 

to many sufferers’ who believed their cases hope- 

8, yet they found relief from their suffering by 

ing these simple herbs. It also relieves Sciatica 

mptly, as well as Neuralgia, and is a wonderful 

1 purifier, You are most welcome to this Herb 

pe if you will send for it at once. I believe 

will consider it a God-Send after you have put 

to the test. There is nothing injurious contained 

it, and you can see for yourself exactly what 

1 are taking. ‘I will gladly send this Recipe— 

solutely free—to any sufferer who will send 

H » and address. W. K. SUTTON, 2650 Magnolia 
Avenue, Los Angeles, California. 











mines, without knowing other reason, 
though his belief be true, yet the very 
truth he holds becomes his heresy.—Milton. 





If I am right thy grace impart, 
Still in the right to stay; 

If 1 am wrong, O teach my heart 
To find that better way !—Pope. 


He lives in fame that’s died in virtue’s 
cause.—Shakespeare. 





Be a pattern to others and then all will 
go well; for as a whole city is affected by 
the licentious passions and vices of great 
men, so it is likewise reformed by their 
moderation.—Cicero. 





Were men to live coeval with the sun, 
the patriarch-pupil would be learning still. 
—Young. 





In the lexicon of youth which fate re- 
serves for a bright manhood there is no 
such word as—fail!—Bulwer-Lytton. 





True happiness consists not in the mul- 
titude of friends but in the worth and 
choice—Ben Jonson. 





No true and permanent fame can be 
founded, except in labors which promote 
the happiness of mankind.—Charles Sum- 
ner. 


I am not aware that payment or even 
favors, however gracious, bind any man’s 
soul and conscience in questions f high- 
est morality and highest public import- 
ance—Charles Kingsley. 


Men might be better if we better deemed 
of them. The worst way to improve the 
world is to condemn it.—Bailey. 





A little philosophy inclineth a man’s 
mind to atheism, but depth in philosophy 
bringeth men’s minds about te religion— 
Bacon. 











Painless Pile Remedy 


Culo is guaranteed to cure piles in the privacy 
of your own home, or your money back. Don’t 
suffer any longer—avoid the pain, danger and 
expense of an operation that will keep you from 
work. Culo is acooling, soothing ointment; gives 
instant relief. Easily applied. ill not soil cloth- 
ing. No harmful ingredients. You will feel im- 
mensely better after first application. Work as 
usual. One package cures in most cases. Send 
only $2.00 today to the Specific Research Labora- 
tories, 1735 Grand, Kansas City, Mo., for full size 
package of Culo, in plain wrapper, use it ten days, 
if not satisfied money refunded. Information free, 
but save time and suffering by ordering today. 
Remember it is guaranteed tocure itching, bleed- 
ing, protruding, or any kind of piles or your money 
bac Order today—no cure, ne pay. —Advt. 


FOR EXCESSIVE 


URIC ACID 


TRY THE WILLIAMS TREATMENT 


75 Cent Bottle (32 Doses) 
FREE 


Just because you start the day worried 
and tired, stiff legs and arms and muscles, 
an aching head, burning and bearing down 
pains in the back—worn out before the 
day begins—do not think you have to stay 
in that condition. 

Be strong, well and vigorous, with no 
more pains from stiff joints, sore muscles, 
rheumatic suffering, aching back or kidney 
trouble. 


If you suffer from bladder weakness, 
with burning, scalding pains, or if you are 
in and out of bed half a dozen times a 
night, you will appreciate the rest, comfort 
and strength this treatment gives. 

To prove The Williams Treatment con- 
quers kidney and bladder diseases, rheuma- 
tism and all other ailments when due to 
excessive uric acid, no matter how chronic 
or stubborn, if you have never tried The 
Williams Treatment, we will give one 75c. bottle 
(32 doses) free if you will cut out this notice and send 
it with your name and address, and 10 cents to help 
pay postage, packing. etc., to The Dr. D. A. Williams 
Company, Dept. K-1017. P. 0. Block, East Hampton, 
Conn. Send at once and you will receive by parcel 
post a regular T5c, bottle, without charge and with- 
out incurring any obligation. Only one bottle to the 
Same address or family,.—Advt. 


Men—Women—Wanted! 


00 to $1,800 a Year to Start. The gov- 
Pa needs all kinds of help badly in Wash- 
ington and everywhere. Pleasant position for 
life. Short hours and rapid promoti..s. Mr. H. 
C. Mitchell, former Civil Service Examiner, 5951, 
Maple Blivd., Kansas City, Mo., sends a booklet 
free to our readcrs—it_ hows how to gt the very 
position you want. Write Mr. Mitchell a postal 
card or letter today. 


A Valuable 
Book on Ner- 
vous Diseases 
and a sample 


bottle to any address. Poor 
get this medicine FREE. 


KOENIG MEDICINE CO. 


62 W. Lake St., Dept. P., Chicago* tll. 
Sold by Druggists. $1 a Bottle, 6 for $5. 


OR SNUFF HABIT CURED by 
harmless remedy. Guaranteed. Sent 
ontrial. Ifit cures, costs you $1.00. 
Ifitfails, costs nothing 
SUPERBA COMPANY, 6 Y Baltimore, Md 
LADIES TO SEW at home for a large Phila- 
delphia Firm Good pay; 
no canvassing; send stamped envelope for prices paid. 


nice work; 
UNIVERSAL CO., Dept. 29 Wainut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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The Best Opportunity 








its combinations. . .” . 








We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute or sum- 
mer school to be held during 1918. 
assigned. Many can make good money working for the Pathfinder and 


Much of the best territory still un- 











New Offers, New F'eatures, Eiasiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 








Experience unnecessary. Write at once, giving full particulars and 
territory desired. We furnish complete agent's outfit; give exclusive 
county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for the Normal 
Instructor-Primary Plans, published by the F. A. Owen Co., Dans- 
ville, New York. Address: PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















For Imstitute Agents 
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ABOLISH THE TRUSS FOREVER 


Do Away With Steel and Rubber Bands 
That Chafe and Pinch 


You know by your own experience the truss is a mere 


makeshift---a false prop against a collapsing wall---and | 
that it is undermining your health. Why, then, continue | 


to wear it? The binding and pressure prevent proper 
blood circulation, thus robbing the weakened muscles 
of the nourishment which they must have if you expect 
them to regain their normal strength and elasticity. 


The Plapao-Pads Are Different 


STUART’S PLAPAO-PADS are entirely 


different from the device called the truss | 


in the following respects: 

First—The primary and most important 
object of the PLAPAO-PAD is to keep 
constantly applied to the relaxed muscles 
the medication called Plapao, which is 
contractive in nature, and taken together 
with the ingredients in the medicated 
mass, is intended to increase the circula- 
tion of the blood, thus revivifying the 
muscles and restoring them to their nor- 
mal strength and elasticity. Then, and 
not until then, can you expect the rupture 
to disappear. 

Second—Being made self-adhesive pur- 
posely to prevent the pad from shifting, 
they have therefore proven to be an im- 
portant adjunct in retaining rupture that 
cannot be held by a truss. There is no 
metal about the PLAPAO-PADS—no 
straps, buckles or springs attached. No 
“digging in” or grinding pressure. They 
are soft as velvet—Flexible—Easy to ap- 
ply—Inexpensive. Continuous day and 
night treatment at home. No delay from 


UPON THEIR OATH 


Hundreds of people, old Rnd young, 
have gone before an officer qualified to 
acknowledge oaths, 
PLAPAO-PADS cured their rupture— 
some of them most aggravated cases and 
of long standing. 

Rev. John Mitchell, 
clares under oath: 


“I am cured perfectly 
and suffering, 


Bethel, Minn., de- 


after 
and I wear no support of any kind. 
I tried treatment from two specialists in 
York, one in Michigan, and one in Anoka. 
Plapao-Pads are so effective that it don’t take long 
to find out that you are getting better, and they 
are far easier to wear than any truss. The fact 
that I am over 76 years old surely makes this cure 
a marvelous one.”’ 

Mr. S. A. Fish, 750 Foster St., 
Andover, Mass., states under oath: 

“I regard my cure little short of 
I am over 71 years old, 
came pretty near answering to the last roll call. 


I only used the PL AP AO-PADS for 90 days to | 
effect a Rt cure,”’ 


Mr. W. C. Connor, Palmyra, 
clared under oath: 

“I am surely glad I tried your Plapao-Pads on 
my baby boy. I put them on him the first of last | 
May, and he wore them 60 days and was well. We 
have never seen anything of the rupture or any 
thing wrong with him since. He is now a little 
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No Charge for It--Now or Ever 


This generous offer is made by the 
PLAPAO-PADS to en- 
sufferers to 
wonderful benefits to be 
PLAPAO- 
to 
your rupture, 


inventor of the 
able 10,000 more 
learn of the 
derived from wearing 
PADS. We want to 
@& that you can conquer 
\ right at home, while 
i your daily duties, and 
j time rid yourself of the 
torturous truss forever. 
money. 
—now or ever, 
but don’t delay. ‘‘Be 
*tig madness to defer.’’ 
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over two repre old, and is a fine, healthy boy.’’ 





Mr. L. Jones, Merrill, Wis., declares 
under ty 

‘I was cured while engaged in the hardest kind | 
of work, and now my doctor says I am stronger | 
than I was before. it was easy to see how your | 
Plapao-Pads made the muscles firmer. I am now 
66 years old, and you don’t know how much better | 
I feel. Your Plapao-P: ads have done the work and | 
I am now solid and well.’ 


These are only a few of the hundreds of 
enthusiastic letters we have received from 
those cured by the PLAPAO-PADS. It is 
reasonable that they should do the same 
for you. Give them a chance. 


The Plapao-Pad Explained 


The principle upon which the PLAPAO- 


PAD works can be easily figured out by 
noting the illustration above, and reading 
the following explanation: 

The PLAPAO-PAD is made of a strong, | 
flexible material “E” which is designed to 
conform to the movements of the body, 
and be perfectly comfortable to wear. The 
inside surface “D” is adhesive similar to 
an adhesive plaster, to prevent the pad 
from shifting and getting out of place. 

“A” is the enlarged end of the PLAPAO- 
PAD, which overlies the atrophied and 
weakened muscles to keep them from giv- 
ing away further. “B” is the Pad, to be 





applied in such a way that it blocks up 
the hernial orifice, and tends to prevent 
the contents of the abdomen from pro- | 
truding. Within the Pad is a reservoir, | 
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10,000 Rupture Sufferers to 


| the better we will like it. 


To the 
uptured 


in which is placed a wonderful absorbent, 
astringent medication. When warmed by 
the hedt of the body it becomes soluble 
and escapes through the small opening 
marked “C” and is absorbed through “the 
pores of the skin to strengthen the weak- 
ened muscles and effect a closure of the 
openings. “F” is the long end of the 
PLAPAO-PAD, which is to be plastered 
over the hipbone to give solidity. 


BRINGS ABOUT THESE BENEFITS 


When the PLAPAO-PAD is success- 
| fully applied these wonderful benefits 
quickly follow: 

—The ruptured parts are sustained 
and held together. 

—The weak muscles recover their 
elasticity and strength. 

—The unsightly, painful and danger- 
ous protrusions disappear. 

—That horrible “dragging down” 
sation is banished, 

—You recover the vigor, vitality, en- 
ergy and strength you have lost. 

—You look better, you feel better, and 
you are better in every way. Every- 
one remarks upon your in.proved 
appearance. And relieved from the 
pain and discomfort of the rupture, 
and your dread of the consequences, 

your spirits rise, your health im- 

proves, you once more are able to 

enjoy life without fear of trouble. 


Common Sense Way 


Weakened muscular tissue—that’s the 
real cause of rupture, and the logical com- 
monsense thing to do is to restore the 
lost elasticity, tone and _ contractile 
strength to the weakened muscles. Close 
the hernial opening as nature intended 
so the rupture CAN’T come down. 

Another striking feature of the PLA- 
PAO-PAD treatment is the comparatively 
short time it takes to get results. This is 
because the action is continuous—night 
and day, throughout the whole of the 24 
hours. 


MAKE THIS TEST AT OUR 
EXPENSE 


We want you to make a personal test of 
this remarkable scientific treatment at 
our expense, and the more severe the test, 
The test costs 
all risk. Simply 
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